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Tales of My Landlord, Fourth and Last 
Series ; collected and arranged by Jede- 
diah Cleishbatham, Schoolmaster and Pa- 
rish-Clerk of Gandercleuch. 4 vols. 
Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker, Lon- 
don. 

Tuts production, for which public expec- 
tation has been on the tip-toe for some 
weeks past, did not reach London till very 
late on Wednesday. With this apology 
for the hurried character of our present 
review, we proceed to an examination of 
its contents. 

We will not spoil our readers’ promised 
pleasure in the perusal of these volumes, 
though we think a foretaste, just sufficient 
to give them a “‘ wee guess’’ at their style 
and subject-matter, may, perhaps, whet 
their appetite, without destroying the relish 
for the future banquet. In our present 
notice we shall confine ourselves to the se- 
cond story, ‘‘ Castle Dangerous,’’ reserving 
“Count Robert of Paris” for next week. 

We may anticipate our author so far as 
to inform the reader, that the scene of the 
tale is Douglas Dale, in Scotland ; that 
the date is fixed ‘‘ during the earlier pe- 
riod of the fourteenth century ;” and that 
the business of the story is connected with 
the English conquests and the Scottish 
struggles of that period. 

Douglas Castle, called the ‘* Dangerous 
Castle,” or *‘ Castle Dangerous,” on ac- 
count of the arduous task of its defence, 
and the frequent captures and re-captures 
to which it had been subject, gives, of 
course, the title to the work, with which 
the following disclosure is intimately con- 
nected ;— 
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* You know, I must presume,” says 
the minstrel Bertram to the young Sir 
Aymer of Valence, “ that the Douglas 
hath, by various devices, already contrived 
to make himself master of this Castle of 
Douglas three several times, and that Sir 
John Walton, the present governor, holds 
it with a garrison trebled in force, and 
under the assurance that if, without sur- 
prise, he should keep it from the Scottish 
power for a year and aday, he shall obtain 
the barony of Douglas, with its extensive 
appendages, in free property for his re- 
ward; while, on the other hand, if he 
shall suffer the fortress during this space to 
be taken, either by guile or by open force, 
as has happened successively to the holders 
of the Dangerous Castle, he will become 
liable to dishonour as a knight, and to at- 
tainder as a subject.” 

With this premise, we will turn back to 
the first chapter, which opens in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s peculiar style of ease, quietness, 
and beauty :— 

“‘ It was at the close of an early spring 
day, when nature, in a cold province of 
Scotland, was reviving from her winter's 
sleep, and the air at least, though not the 
vegetation, gave promise of an abatement 
of the rigour of the season, that two tra- 
vellers, whose appearance at that early 
period sufficiently announced their wan- 
dering character, which, in general, se- 
cured a free passage even through a dan- 
gerous country, were seen coming from 
the south-westward, within a few miles of 
the Castle of Douglas, and seemed to be 
holding their course in the direction of the 
river ef that name, whose dale afforded a 
species of approach to that memorable 
feudal fortress.” 

In what follows we have a farther in- 
stance of the delicacy and consummate 
skill with which this master-genius handles 
his materials: instead of grasping at the 
two mysterious travellers, and dragging 
them into premature and ungracious con- 
spicuousness, he leaves them leisurely to 
follow on their journey, proceeding mean- 
time to give us half-a-dozen pages descrip- 
tive of the road itself—of the scenery, of 
the fogs, &c.; and then, as if again acci- 
dentally falling in with our friends, takes 
time to examine the ‘elder and stouter of 
the two” more curiously, making note of 
his personal appearance, his style of dress, 
&e., and forming surmises as to what his 
business, and character, and rank in life 
might possibly be, His younger compa- 
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nion, ‘fa soft and gentle boy,” he also ho- 
nours by a passing observation, of course 
with comparative brevity, on account of 
his inferiority in age and importance.— 
At last, however, they are overheard to 
speak ; and, from a very early passage in 
their conversation, a notable discovery is 
made :-— 

“« Bertram, my friend,’ said the younger 
of the two, ‘how far are we still from 
Douglas Castle? We have already come 
farther than the thirty miles which thou 
didst say was the distance from Cammock 
—or how didst thou call the last hostelry 
which we left by daybreak 7’ 

“* Cunmock, my dearest lady—I beg 
ten thousand excuses—my gracious lord.’ 

“<¢ Call me Augustine,’ replied his com- 
rade, ‘ if you mean to speak as is fittest for 
the time.’ ”’ 

Oh ho! have we discovered a pair of 
romance-hunting lovers here’ We fancy 
we see our readers’ eyes glistening with 
inquisitiveness as they look hurriedly for- 
ward ; but they must rest contented for the 
present with what we have told them, and 
wait till time, which brings about many 
wonders, shall clear up this one. 

We will tell them, however, that this 
minstrel, Bertram, through the means of 
Sir Aymer, obtains admission into Douglas 
Castle, Augustine being left at the convent 
close by. This gives umbrage to Sir John 
de Walton, who suspects that the stranger 
may have more reasons than fair ones for 
his intrusion; and a coolness ensues be- 
tween him and his former friend and pupil, 
Sir Aymer. Sir John Waldon is a good- 
hearted, bold, and generously - disposed 
man, however, and makes one or two 
half-advances to a _ reconciliation, but 
without success ; and— 

* The knights parted, after a conference 
which once or twice had very nearly termi- 
nated in a full and cordial explanation ; 
but still there was wanting one kind heart- 
felt word from either, to break as it were, 
the ice which was fast freezing upon their 
intercourse, and neither chose to be the 
first in making the necessary advances 
with sufficient cordiality, though each 
would gladly have done so, had the other 
appeared desirous of meeting it with the 
same ardour ; but their pride was too high, 
and prevented either from saying what 
might at once have put them upon an open 
and manly footing. They parted, there- 
fore, without again returning to the sub- 
ject of the proposed diversion ; until it was 
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afterwards resumed in a formal note, pray- 
ing Sir Aymer de Valence to accompany 
the commandant of Douglas Castle upon a 
solemn hunting match, which had for its 
object the wild cattle of the neighbouring 
dale.” 

After this hunting expedition which is 
admirably described, a banquet is given, in 
the course of which an incident and a 
character of considerable importance are 
introduced ;—the extract is a long one, but 
we need make no apology on that score :-— 


“Sir John de Walton sat at the head of 
the table: his eye, though it seemed to 
have no certain object, yet never for a mo- 
ment remained stationary, but glanced 
from one countenance to another of the 
ring formed by his guests, for such they 
all were, no doubt, though he himself 
could hardly have told upon what princi- 
ple he had issued the invitations ; and even 
apparently was at a loss to think what, in 
one or twocases, had procured him the 
honour of their presence. 


“One person in particular caught De 
Walton's eye, as having the air of a re- 
doubted man-at-arms, although it seemed 
as if fortune had not of late smiled upon 
his enterprises. He was a tall raw-boned 
man, of an extremely rugged countenance, 
and his skin, which shewed itself through 
many a loophole in his dress, exhibited a 
complexion which must have endured all 
the varieties of an outlawed life; and akin 
to one who had, according to the customary 
phrase, ‘ta’en the bent with Robin Bruce,’ 
in other words, occupied the moors with 
him as an insurgent. Some such idea cer- 
tainly crossed De Walton’s mind. Yet the 
apparent coolness, and absence of alarm, 
with which the stranger sat at the board of 
an English officer, at the same time being 
wholly in his power, had much in it which 
was irreconcilable with any such suggestion. 
De Walton, and several of those about 
him, had in the course of the day observed 
that this tattered cavalier, the most remark- 
able parts of whose garb and equipments 
consisted of an old coat-of-mail and a 
rusted yet massive partisan about eight feet 
long, was possessed of superior skill in the 
art of hunting to any individual of their 
numerous party. The governor having 
looked at this suspicious figure until he had 
rendered the stranger aware of the special 
interest which he attracted, at length filled 
a goblet of choice wine, and requested him, 
as one of the best pupils of Sir Tristrem 
who had attended upon the day’s chase, to 
pledge him in a vintage superior to that 
supplied to the general company. 

“<I suppose, however, sir,’ said De 
Walton, ‘ you will have no objections to 
put off my challenge of a brimmer, until 
you can answer my pledge in Gascoigne 
wine, which grew in the king’s own de- 
mesne, was pressed for his own lip, and is 





therefore fittest to be emptied to his ma- 
jesty’s health and prosperity.’ 

““¢QOne half of the island of Britain,’ 
said the woodsman, with great composure, 
‘will be of your honour’s opinion ; but as 
I belong to the other half, even the 
choicest liquor in Gascony cannot render 
that health acceptable to me.’ 

‘‘A murmur of disapprobation ran 
through the warriors present; the priests 
hung their heads, looked deadly grave, and 
muttered their paternosters. 

*‘* You see, stranger,’ said De Walton 
sternly, ‘that your speech discomposes 
the company.’ 

“¢Tt may be so,’ replied the man, in 
the same blunt tone; ‘ and it may happen 
that there is no harm in the speech not- 
withstanding.’ 

“To you consider that it is made in 
my presence?’ answered De Walton. 

“ ¢ Yes, sir governor.’ 

“« ¢ And have you thought what must be 
the necessary inference?’ continued De 
Walton. 

‘‘¢T may form a round guess,’ answered 
the stranger, ‘ what I might have to fear, if 
your safe conduct and word of honour, 
when inviting me to this hunting, were less 
trustworthy than I know full well it really 
is. But Iam your guest—your meat is 
evel now passing my throat—your cup, 
filled with right good wine, I have just 
now quaffed off—and I would not fear the 
rankest Paynim infidel, if we stood in such 
relation together, much less an English 
knight. I tell you, besides, Sir Knight, 
you undervalue the wine we have quaffed. 
The high flavour and contents of your cup, 
grow where it will, give me spirit to tell 
you one or two circumstances, which cold 
cautious sobriety would, in a moment like 
this, have left unsaid. You wish, I doubt 
not, to know who I am? My christian 
name is Michael—my surname is that of 
Turnbull, a reboubted clan, to whose ho- 
nours, even in the field of hunting or of 
battle, I have added something. My abode 
is beneath the mountain of Rubieslaw, by 
the fair streams of Teviot. You are sur- 
prised that I know how to hunt the wild 
cattle,—I, who have made them my sport 
from infancy, in the lonely forests of Jed 
and Southdean, and have killed more of 
them than you or any Englishman in your 
host ever saw, even if you include the 
doughty deeds of this day.’ 

‘‘The bold borderer made this declara- 
tion with the same provoking degree of 
coolness which predominated in his whole 
demeanour, and was indeed his principal 
attribute. His effrontery did not fail to 
produce its effect upon Sir John de Wal- 
ton, who instantly called out, ‘‘To arms! 
to arms!—Secure the spy and traitor! 
Ho! pages and yeomen—William, An- 
thony, Bend-the-bow, and Greenleaf— 
seize the traitor, and bind him with your 





bowstrings and dog-leashes—bind him, I 
say, until the blood start from beneath his 
nails !’ 

“* Here is a goodly summons!” said 
Turnbull, with a sort of horse-laugh. 
‘Were I as sure of being answered b 
twenty men I could name, there would be 
small doubt of the upshot of this day.’ 

‘The archers thickened around the 
hunter, yet laid no hold on him, none of 
them being willing to be the first who broke 
the peace proper to the occasion. 


“¢ Tell me,” said De Walton, ‘ thou 
traitor, for what waitest thou here ?’ 


“* Simply and solely,’ said the Jed 
forester, ‘ that I may deliver up to the 
Douglas the castle of his ancestors, and 
that I may insure thee, Sir Englishman, the 
payment of thy deserts, by cutting that 
very throat which thou makest such a 
bawling use of.’ 


“* At the same time, perceiving that the 
yeomen were crowdimg behind him to 
carry their lord’s commands into execution 
as soon as they should be reiterated, the 
huntsman turned himself short round upon 
those who appeared about to surprise him, 
and having, by the suddenness of the 
action, induced them to step back a pace, 
he proceeded—‘ Yes, John de Walton, my 
purpose was ere now to have put thee to 
death, as one whom I find in possession 
of that castle and territory which belong 
to my master, a knight much more worthy 
than thyself; but I know not why I have 
paused—thou hast given me food when I 
have hungered for twenty-four hours, I 
have not therefore had the heart to pay 
thee at advantage as thou hast deserved. 
Begone from this place and country, and 
take the fair warning of a foe; thou hast 
constituted thyself the mortal enemy of 
this people, and there are those among 
them who have seldom been injured or 
defied with impuntty. Take no care in 
searching after me,—it will be in vain,— 
until I meet thee at a time which will come 
at my pleasure, not thine. Push not your 
inquisition into cruelty, to discover by what 
means I have deceived you, for it is im- 
possible for you to learn; and with this 
friendly advice, look at me and take your 
leave, for although we shall one day meet, 
it may be long ere I see you again.’ 


“De Walton remained silent, hoping 
that his prisoner, (for he saw no chance of 
his escaping,) might, in his communicative 
humour, drop some more information, and 
was not desirous to precipitate a fray with 
which the scene was likely to conclude, 
unconscious at the same time of the ad- 
vantage which he thereby gave the daring 
hunter. 

“As Turnbull concluded his sentence, 
he made a sudden spring backwards, which 
carried him out of the circle formed around 
him, and before they were aware of his 
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intentions, at once disappeared ainong the 
underwood. 

“« ¢ Seize him—seize him !’ repeated De 
Walton; ‘let us have him at least at our 
discretion, unless the earth has actually 
swallowed him.’ 

“This indeed appeared not unlikely, 
for near the place where Turnbull had 
made the spring, there yawned a steep 
ravine, into which he plunged, and de- 
scended by the a-.st:ace of branches, 
bushes, and copswvod, until he reached 
the bottom, where he found some road to 
the outskirts of the forest, through which 
he made his escape, leaving the most ex- 
pert woodsmen among the pursuers totally 
at fault, and unable to trace his footsteps.” 

This interlude necessarity caused consi- 
derable alarm in the English camp, as it 
became pretty evident that Douglas’s party 
must be near at hand, lurking in readiness 
to attack them. The minstrel, Bertrand, 
was suspected more than ever to be a spy 
concerned in the plot, and Sir John set 
forth immediately towards his study, for 
the purpose of investigating the matter :— 

“* ‘Traversing the ancient passages of the 
castle, the governor had no difficulty in 
reaching the study, which was strongly 
vaulted with stone, and furnished with a 
sort of iron cabinet, intended for the pre- 
servation of articles and papers of value in 
case of fire. Here he found the minstrel 
seated at a small table, sustaining before 
him a manuscript, apparently of great an- 
tiquity, from which he seemed engaged in 
making extracts. The windows of the room 
were very small, and still showed some 
traces that they had originally been glazed 
with a painted history of St. Bride—an- 
other mark of the devotion of the great fa- 
mily of Douglas to their tutelar saint. The 
minstrel, who had seemed deeply wrapt in 
the contemplation of his task, on being dis- 
turbed by the unlooked-for entrance of Sir 
John de Walton, rose with every mark of 
respect and humility, and, remaining stand- 
ing in the governor’s presence, appeared 
to wait for his interrogations, as if he anti- 
cipated that the visit concerned himself par- 
ticularly.” 

Finding Bertram not likely to be over- 
communicative, Sir John claps his hands, 
when ‘* two or three archers showed them- 
selves, stripped of their tunics, and only 
attired in their shirts and hose. 

“*] understand,’ said the minstrel, 
‘that you intend to inflict upon me a pu- 
nishment which is foreign to the genius of 
the English laws, in that no proof is ad- 
duced of my guilt. I have already told 
that I am by birth an Englishman, by pro- 
fession a minstrel, and that I am totally 
unconnected with any person likely to nou- 
rish any design against this Castle of Dou- 
glas, Sir John de Walton, or his garrison. 
What answers you may extort from me by 
bodily agony, I cannot, to speak as a plain 





dealing Christian, hold myself responsible 
for. I think that I can endure as much 
pain as any one: I am sure that I never 
yet felt a degree of agony, that I would 
not willingly prefer to breaking my plight- 
ed word, or becoming a false informer 
against innocent persons ; but I own I do 
not know the extent to which the art of 
torture may be carried; and though I do 
not fear you, Sir John de Walton, yet I 
must acknowledge that I fear myself, since 
I know not to what extremity your cruelty 
may be capable of subjecting me, or how 
far | may be enabled to bear it. I, there- 
fore, in the first place, protest, that I shall 
in no manner be liable for any words which 
I may utter in the course of any examina- 
tion enforced from me by torture ; and you 
must therefore, under such circumstances, 
proceed to the execution of an_ office, 
which, permit me to say, is hardly that 
which I expected to have found thus admi- 
nistered by an accomplished knight like 
yourself.’ 

“* ¢ Fark you, sir,’ replied the governor, 
‘you and [ are at issue, and in doing my 
duty, I ought instantly to proceed to the 
extremities I have threatened ; but perhaps 
you yourself feel less reluctance to undergo 
the examination as proposed, than I shall 
do in commanding it; I will therefore 
consign you for the present to a place of 
confinement, suitable to one who is sus- 
pected of being a spy upon this fortress. 
Until you are pleased to remove such sus- 
picions, your lodgings and nourishment 
are those of aprisoner. In the meantime, 
before subjecting you to the question, take 
notice, I will myself ride to the Abbey of 
St. Bride, and satisfy myself whether the 
young person whom you would pass as 
your son, is possessed of the same determi- 
nation as that which you yourself seem to 
assert. It may so happen that his exami- 
nation and yours may throw such light 
upon each other as will decidedly prove 
either your guilt or innocence, without its 
being confirmed by the use of the extraor- 
dinary question. If it be otherwise, trem- 
ble for your son’s sake, if not for your own. 
—Have I shaken you, sir?—or do you 
fear, for your boy’s young sinews and 
joints, the engines which, in your own 
case, you seem willing to defy?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Sir,’ answered the minstrel, recover- 
ing from the momentary emotion he had 
shown, ‘I leave it to yourself, as a man of 
honour and candour, whether you ought, 
in common fairness, to form a worse opi- 
nion of any man, because he is not unwil- 
ling to incur, in his own person, severities 
which he would not desire to be inflicted 
upon his child, a sickly youth, just reco- 
vering from a dangerous disease.’ 

Sir John is now left in doubt how he 
should proceed, for though a soldier, and 
strict disciplinarian, he is a humane man ; 
—he accordingly left the room, having 





previously ordered Bertram into close con- 
finement until further investigation :-— 

‘‘ He had reached the outward door of 
the study, and his satellites had already 
taken the old man into their grasp, when 
his voice was heard calling upon De Wal- 
ton to return for a single moment. 

‘¢¢ What hast thou to say, sir?” said the 
governor; ‘be speedy, for I have already 
lost more time in listening to thee than lL 
am answerable for, and so I advise thee for 
thine own sake” 

‘¢ ¢T advise thee,’ said the minstrel, ‘ for 
thine own sake, Sir John de Walton, to 
beware how thou dost insist on thy present 
purpose, by which thou thyself alone, of 
all men living, will most severely suffer. If 
thou harmest a hair of that young man’s 
head—nay, if thou permittest him to uu- 
dergo any privation which it is in thy 
power to prevent, thou wilt, in doing so, 
prepare for thine own suffering a degree of 
agony more acute than any thing else in 
this mortal world could cause thee. [ 
swear by the most blessed objects of ow 
holy religion; I call to witness that holy 
sepulchre, of which [ have been an unwor- 
thy visitor, that I speak nothing but the 
truth, and that thou wilt one day testify 
thy gratitude for the part Lam now acting. 
It is my interest, as well as yours, to secure 
you in the safe possession of this castle, 
although assuredly [ know some things re- 
specting it, and respecting your worship, 
which I am not at liberty to tell without 
the consent of that youth. Bring me but 
a note under his hand, consenting to my 
taking you into our mystery, and believe 
me, you will soon see those clouds charm- 
ed away; since there was never a doleful 
uncertainty which more speedily changed 
to joy, or a thunder-cloud of adversity 
which more instantly gave way to sun- 
shine, than would then the suspicions which 
appear now so formidable.’ ” 

This only thickens the mystery, which 
the obscure wording of the minstrel’s letter 
was not at all calculated to clear up; and 
in this doubtful state we must leave it, to 
proceed to the convent of Saint Bride, 
where Augustine is domiciliated. It having 
been determined that this youth should be 
brought before the governor carly in the 
morning, an arrangement which he did 
not at all relish, an escape is meditated, 
and effected during the night. We must 
abridge this chapter after our own fashion : 

“When Augustine was consigned to 
his cell for the second time on the preced- 
ing evening, both the monk and the young 
knight of Valence had seen the key turned 
upon him, and had heard him secure the 
door on the inside with the bolt which had 
been put on at his request by Sister Ur- 
sula ; in whose affections the youth of Au- 

ustine, his extreme handsomeness, and, 
above all, his indisposition of body and his 
melancholy of mind, had gained him con- 
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siderable interest. So soon, accordingly, 
as Augustine re-entered his apartment, he 
was greeted in a whisper by the sister, 
who, during the interval of his absence, 
had contrived to slip into the cell; and, 
having tappised herself behind the little 


bed, came out, with great appearance of 


joy, to greet the return cf the youth.” 

For the credit of the convent of St. 
Bride’s, the reader must here be informed, 
that the fair sister Ursula is both old and 
ugly, with a countenance ‘ seamed with 
many a ghastly scar, and the light of one 
of her eyes extinguished for ever ;”” we 
may, therefore, permit her to hear the 
youth’s account of himself without scan- 
dalizing her for her intrusion. 

“¢ You know,’ said the supposed Au- 
gustine, ‘ the principal part of my story; 
can you, or will you, lend me assistance? 
If not, my dearest sister, you must consent 
to witness my death, rather than my shame. 
Yes, sister Ursula, I will not be pointed at 
by the finger of scorn as the thoughtless 
maiden who sacrificed so much for a young 
man, of whose attachment she was not so 
well assured as she ought to have been; I 
will not be dragged before De Walton, 
for the purpose of being compelled, by 
threats of torture, to declare myself the fe- 
male in honour of whom he holds the 
Dangerous Castle. No doubt, he might 
he glad to give his hand in wedlock toa 
damsel whose dowry is so ample; but 
who can tell whether he will regard me 
with that respect which every woman 
would wish to command, or pardon that 
boldness of which I have been guilty, even 
though its consequences have been in his 
own favour /’”’ 

Our readers may now guess who this 
youth, Augustine, really is; but, leaving 
the intermediate details in a little pleasing 
half-mystery, we will now attend to the 
Jatter part of her narrative :-— 

“¢ Such, dearest sister, was my inten- 
tion,’ replied Augustine; ‘ but I have, 
perhaps, scarce sufficiently explained the 
manner in which I meant to proceed. By 
the advice of an aged minstrel of our house, 
the same who is now prisoner at Douglas, 
I caused exhibit a large feast upon Christ- 
mas Eve, and sent invitations abroad to 
the young knights of noble name, who 
were known to spend their leisure in quest 
of arms and adventures, When the tables 
were drawn, and the feast concluded, 
Bertram, as had been before devised, was 
called upon to take his harp ;—he sung, 
receiving from all who were present the 
attention due to a minstrel of so much 
fame. The theme which he chose was the 
frequent capture of this Douglas Castle, or, 
as the poet termed it, Castle Dangerous, 
‘¢ Where are the champions of the renowned 
Edward the First,” said the minstrel, ‘‘ when 
the realm of England cannot furnish a man 
brave enough, or sufficiently expert in the 





wars, to defend a miserable hamlet of the 
North against the Scottish rebels, who have 
vowed to retake it over our soldiers’ heads 
ere the year rolls to an end? Where are 
the noble ladies, whose smile used to give 
countenance to the Knights of St. George’s 
Cross? Alas! the spirit of love and of 
chivalry is alike dead amongst us ;—our 
knights are limited to petty enterprises, 
and our noblest heiresses are given as 
prizes to strangers, as if their own country 
had no one to deserve them!” Tere 
stopped the harp; and I shame to say, 
that I myself, as if moved to enthusiasm 
by the song of the minstrel, arose, and 
taking from my neck the chain of gold 
which supported a crucifix of special sanc- 
tity, [ made my vow, always under the 
king’s permission, that I would give my 
hand, and the inheritance of my fathers, 
to the good knight, being of noble birth 
and lineage, who should keep the castle of 
Douglas, in the king’s name, for a year 
and aday. I sat down, my dearest sister, 
deafened with the jubilee in which my 
guests expressed their applause of my sup- 
posed patriotism. Yet some degree of 
pause took place amidst the young knights, 
who might reasonably have been supposed 
ready to embrace this offer, although at the 
risk of being encumbered with Augusta 
of Berkeley.’ ” 

Sir John de Walton, her previously 
chosen lover, is the one who avails himself 
of the offer, but who having undertaken 
the trust, Augusta almost repents her of 
having exposed the man she loved to such 
an extent and complication of dangers, 
‘While I sat in my lonely castle,” she 
says; ‘‘ tidings after tidings came to astound 
me with the numerous, or rather the con- 
stant dangers with which my lover was 
surrounded, until at length, in a moment, 
I think, of madness, I resolved to set out 
in this masculine disguise ; and having 
myself, with mine own eyes, seen in what 
situation I had placed my knight, I deter- 
mined to take such measures in respect to 
shortening the term of his trial, or other- 
wise, as a sight of Douglas Castle and— 
why should [ deny it ?—-of Sir John de 
Walton might suggest.” 

Ilaving now dipped half way into the 
pith and marrow of this story, we leave 
our readers to the perusal of one of the 
most delightful volumes we have received 
from even Sir Walter Scott’s bountiful and 
luxuriant hand. Independently of its own 
intrinsic merit, this last production of the 
Northern bard will ever be prized, in a 
peculiar degree, from a circumstance, at 
once of melancholy and gratifying interest, 
which is thus told in the author’s own 
words, and on which we shall not venture 
to comment :— 

“« The gentle reader is acquainted, that 
these are, in all probability, the last tales 
which it will be the lot of the author to 





submit to the public. He is now on the 
eve of visiting foreign parts ; a ship of war 
is commissioned by its royal master to 
carry the Author of Waverley to climates 
in which he may possibly obtain such a 
restoration of health as may serve him to 
spin his thread to an end in his own coun- 
try. Had he continued to prosecute his 
usual literary labours, it seems indeed pro- 
bable, that at the term of years he has 
already attained, the bowl, to use the pa- 
thetic language of Scripture, would have 
been broken at the fountain ; and little can 
one, who has enjoyed on the whole an un- 
common share of the most inestimable of 
worldly blessings, be entitled to complain, 
that life, advancing to its period, should be 
attended with its usual proportions of 
shadows and storms. They have affected 
him at least in no more painful manner 
than is inseparable from the discharge 
of this part of the debt of humanity. 
Of those whose relation to him in the 
ranks of life might have insured him their 
sympathy under indisposition, many are 
now no more; and those who may yet 
follow in his wake, are entiled to expect, 
in bearing inevitable evils, an example of 
firmness and patience, more especially on 
the part of one who has enjoyed no small 
good fortune during the course of his pil- 
grimage. 

“The public have claims on his grati- 
tude, for which the Author of Waverley 
has no adequate means of expression ; but 
he may be permitted to hope, that the 
powers of his mind, such as they are, may 
not have a different date from those of his 
Lody; and that he may again meet his 
patronizing friends, if not exactly in his 
old fashion of literature, at least in some 
branch, which may not call forth the re- 
mark, that— 

** Superfiuous lags the veteran on the stage. 


‘‘ ABBOTSFORD, September, 1831.” 


POMPEII. 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. — 
Charles Knight. 
Turs is, nearly without exception, thie 
prettiest and most attractive little volume 
that has hitherto issued from the econo- 
mical press. Combining at once amuse- 
ment, instruction, and wonder, and capa- 
ble of most elaborate and splendid illus- 
tration, a more appropriate or acceptable 
subject could hardly have been selected for 
the approaching present-making season of 
the year. The embellishments are one 
hundred and forty-three in number, com- 
prising all that is interesting or beautiful 
in the hitherto - discovered antiquities, 





sculptures, utensils, views, &c. &e. in this 
monument of ancient splendour, which is, 
indeed, a little world in itself. 

To the literary portion of this work we 
must award the same mead of praise for 
industry, research, and apparent correct- 
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ness of detail, which mark the generality of 
compilations published under the Society’s 
auspices ; though we think, in many parts, 
the style rather heavy and matter-of-fact, 
and therefore not so enticing to the juve- 
nile antiquarians as the engravings might 
lead them to expect. 

Chapter I. gives us a concise and rather 
interesting ‘ History of Vesuvius,” com- 
piled from various j::thorities ; from which 
we extract the follwing entertaining tra- 
ditions :— 

The Mouth of Hell.—* In the supersti- 
tions of the middle ages, Vesuvius assumed 
the character which had before been given 
to Avernus, and was regarded as the mouth 
of hell. Cardinal Damiano relates the 
following stories, in a letter addressed to 
Pope Nicholas II. :—‘ A servant of God 
dwelt alone, near Naples, on a lofty rock 
hard by the highway. As this man was 
singing hymns by night, he opened the 
window of his cell to observe the hour; 
when, lo! he saw passing many men, 
black as AZthiopians, driving a large troop 
of pack-horses laden with hay; and he 
was anxious to ask who they were, and 
why they carried with them this fodder for 
cattle. And they answered, ‘* We are 
evil spirits, and this food which we prepare 
is not for flocks or herds, but to foment 
those fires which are kindled against men’s 
souls ; for we wait, first, for Pandulphus, 
Prince of Capua, who now lies sick ; and 
then for John, the captain of the garrison 
of Naples, who as yet is alive and well.” 
Then went that man of God to John, and 
related faithfully that which he had seen 
and heard. At that time, the Emperor 
Otto II., being about to wage war on the 
Saracens, was journeying towards Calabria. 
John therefore answered, “ I must first go 
reverently and meet the emperor, and take 
counsel with him concerning the state of 
this land. But after he is gone, I promise 
to forsake the world, and to assume the 
monastic habit.” Moreover, to prove 
whether the priest’s story were true, he 
sent one to Capua, who found Pandulphus 
dead ; and John himself lived scarce fifteen 
days, dying before the emperor reached 
those parts ;—upon whose death the Moun- 
tain Vesuvius, from which hell often belches 
forth, broke out into flames, as might 
clearly be proved ; because the hay which 
those demons got ready was nothing else 
than the fire of that fell conflagration pre- 
pared for these reprobate and wicked men; 
for, as often as a reprobate rich man dies 
in those parts, the fire is seen to burst from 
the above-named mountain, and such a 
mass of sulphureous resin flows from it, as 
makes a torrent, which, by its downward 
impulse, descends even to the sea. And, 
in verity, a former prince of Palermo once 
saw from a distance sulphureous pitchy 
flames burst out from Vesuvius, and said 
that surely some rich man was just about 





to die, and go down to hell. Alas! for 
the blinded minds of evil men! That very 
night, as he lay regardless in bed, he 
breathed his last. There was also a Nea- 
politan priest, who wished to know more 
of things not lawful to be known; who, 
when that infernal pit belched flames more 
fiercely than usual, with presumptuous 
boldness, resolved to visit it. So, having 
solemnized the mass, he went on his way, 
armed, as it were, with the sacred vest- 
ments ; but this rash inquirer, approaching 
nearer than men use to go, never re-ap- 
peared, being unable to return. Another 
priest, who had left his mother sick at Be- 
neventum, as he travelled through the 
bounds of Naples, and was intent upon the 
upstreaming flames, heard a voice of one 
bewailing, which he perceived evidently to 
be the voice of his mother. He marked 
the time, and found it to have been the 
hour of her death.’* This passage is taken 
from a letter from Cardinal Damiano to 
Pope Nicholas II., written about the year 
1060. The superstition was natural 
enough; and similar ones were enter- 
tained at a much later date concerning 
/Etna and the Island of Stromboli, in 
which there is a volcano in almost constant 
activity. There is a story told somewhere 
of an English captain, who, while lying 
off the island, saw a London merchant, 
with whose person he was well acquainted, 
running round the crater, pursued by cer- 
tain ominous looking followers, who 
finally caught him, and plunged with him 
into the abyss. The captain exclaimed in 
surprise, ‘ There is old 1’ On re- 
turning to London, he found that the man 
was dead. We have no accurate recollec- 
tion of the story, and do not know where 
to look for it; but our impression is that 
the captain, on relating these circumstances, 
and, of course, drawing his own conclu- 
sions, was actually prosecuted for libel.” 

Chapters If. and III. comprise an 
historical notice of Pompeii, including its 
destruction and re-discovery; and, with 
Chapter IV., we enter upon the more mi- 
nute description of its several features ; as, 
walls and gates—public roads and streets— 
public and private buildings—the forum— 
baths—temples—theatres—amphitheatres, 
ke. 

The Baths it is our present intention to 
consider, though, to say the truth, para- 
doxical as it may sound, they form about 
the driest portion of the whole volume.— 
The descriptions of plans and sections 
herein contained, however industrious and 
scientific, are certainly somewhat longer 
than the skimmers of literature can well 
relish. Passing, therefore, the details of 
these extensive and luxurious establish- 
ments, we will quote the following more 
general account :—~ 








* “ Damiani Epistole, lib. i, 9.” 





“These edifices, differing of course in 
magnitude and splendour, and the details 
of the arrangement, were all constructed 
on a common plan. They stood among 
extensive gardens and walks, and often 
were surrounded by a portico. The main 
building contained extensive halls for 
swimming and bathing ; others for conver- 
sation; others for various athletic and 
manly exercises; others for the declama- 
tion of poets and the lectures of philoso- 
phers ; in a word, for every species of po- 
lite and manly amusement. These noble 
rooms were lined and paved with marble, 
adorned with the most valuable columns, 
paintings, and statues, and furnished with 
collections of books, for the sake of the 
studious who resorted to them.* Their 
costly decorations have long vanished, and 
the gradual accumulation of earth and 
ruins has choked up the vaults, and buried 
the floors; yet enough still remains to 
enable us to trace the general distribution 


| of their parts with tolerable accuracy, and 


to intimate that the descriptions of ancient 
writers are not exaggerated. ‘Those in the 
best preservation are the baths of Titus, 
Antoninus Caracalla, and Diocletian ; 
their present state is thus described by an 
eloquent modern writer: — ‘ Repassing 
the Aventine Elill, we came to the baths of 
Antoninus Caracalla, that occupy part of 
its declivity, and a considerable portion of 
the plain between it, Mons Caliolus, and 
Mons Celius. No monument of ancient 
architecture is calculated to inspire such 
an exalted idea of Roman magnificence as 
the ruins of their Therme or baths. Many 
remain in a greater or less degree of pre- 
servation, such as those of Titus, Diocle- 
tian, and Caracalla. To give the untra- 
velled reader some notion of these prodi- 
gious piles, I will confine my observations 
to the latter, as the greatest in extent, and 
as the best preserved ; for, though it be 
entirely stripped of its pillars, statues, and 
ornaments, both internal and external, yet 
its walls still stand, and its constituent 
parts and principal apartments are evi- 
dently distinguishable. The length of the 
Therme was 1840 feet, its breadth 1476. 
At each end were two temples, one to 
Apollo, and another to A‘sculapius, as the 
tutelary deities (genti tutelares ) of a place 
sacred to the improvement of the mind 
and the care of the body; the two other 
temples were dedicated to the two protect- 
ing divinities of the Antonine family, 
Hercules and Bacchus. In the prineipal 
building were, in the first place, a grand 
circular vestibule, with four halls on each 
side, for cold, tepid, warm, and steam 
baths ; in the centre was an Immense square 
for exercise, when the weather was unfa- 

* «“ We are told that the Ulpian library, 
founded by Trajan, was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the baths of Diocletian.” 
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vorable to it in the open air; beyond it a | 


great hall, where 1600 marble seats were 
placed for the convenience of the bathers ; 
at each end of this hall were libraries.— 
This building terminated on both sides in 
a court surrounded with porticos, with an 
Odeum, for music, and in the middle a 
spacious basin for swimming. Round 
this edifice were walks shaded by rows of 
trees, particularly the plane; and in its 
front extended a gymnasium, for running, 
wrestling, &c. in fine weather; the whole 
was bounded by a vast portico opening 
into exedr or spacious halls, where the 
poets declaimed and philosophers gave 
lectures to their auditors. This immense 
fabric was adorned within and without 
with pillars, stucco-work, paintings, and 
statues ; the stucco and paintings, though 
faintly indeed, are yet in many places 
perceptible. Pillars have been dug up, 
and some still remain amidst the ruins; 
while the Farnesian Bull and the famous 
Hercules, found in one of these halls, an- 
nounce the multiplicity and beauty of the 
statutes which once adorned the Therm 
of Caracalla. The flues and reservoirs of 
water still remain. The height of the pile 
was proportioned to its extent, and still 
appears very considerable, even though the 
ground be raised at least twelve feet above 
its ancient level. It is now changed into 
gardens and vineyards, its high massive 
walls form separations, and its limy ruins, 
spread over the surface, burn the soil, and 
check its natural fertility.’ ” * 

The Process of Bathing is really amu- 
singly described :— 

“ On entering the Therma, where there 
was always a great concourse of people, 
the bathers first proceeded to undress, 
when it was necessary to hire persons to 

uard their clothes;—these the Romans 
called Capsarii. They next went to the 
unctuarium, where they anointed all over 
with a coarse cheap oil before they began 
their exercise. Jere the finer odoriferous 
ointments, which were used in coming out 
of the bath, were also kept, and the room 
was so situated as to receive a considera- 
ble degree of heat. This chamber of per- 
fumes was quite full of pots, like an apo- 
thecary’s shop; and those who wished to 
anoint and perfume the body received 
perfumes and unguents. In a representa- 
tion of a Roman bath, copied from a paint- 
ing on a wall forming part of the baths of 
Titus, the eleothesium appears filled with 
a vast number of vases ;—these vases con- 
tained perfumes and balsams, very different 
in their compositions, according to the 
different tastes of the persons who per- 
fumed themselves. The rhodinum, one 
of those liquid perfumes, was composed of 
roses ; the lirinum of lily; cyprinum of the 
fiower of a tree called cypria, which is be- 
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lieved to be the same as the privet ; bac- 
carinum, from the foxglove ; myrrhinum 
was composed of myrrh. Perfumes were 
also made of the oil of sweet marjorum, 
called amaracinum ; of lavender, called 
nardinum ; of the wild vine, called enan- 
thinum. There was also the cinamomi- 
num, made of cinnamon, the composition 
of which was very costly; oil made from 
the iris, called irinum; the balaninum, or 
or oil of ben ; the serpyllinum, wild thyme, 
with which they rubbed their eyebrows, 
hair, neck, and head; they rubbed their 
arms with the oil of sisymbrium or water- 
mint, and their muscles with the oil of 
anarcum, or others which have been men- 
tioned. An amusing story relative to this 
practice of anointing is related by Sparti- 
anus. ‘ The Emperor Hadrian who went 
to the public baths and bathed with the 
common people, seeing one day a veteran 
whom he had formerly known among the 
Roman troops, rubbing his back and other 
parts of his body against the marble, asked 
him why hedid so. The veteran answered 
that he had noslave to rub him, whereupon 
the emperor gave him two slaves and 
wherewithal to maintain them. Another 
day several old men, enticed by the good 
fortune of the veteran, rubbed themselves 
also against the marble before the emperor, 
believing by this means to excite the libe- 
rality of Hadrian, who perceiving their 
drift caused them to be told to rub 
each other.” When anointed, they im- 
mediately passed into the spheristerium, a 
very light and extensive apartment, in 
which were performed the many kinds of 
exercises to which this third part of the 
baths was appropriated ; of these, the most 
favourite was the ball. When its situation 
permitted, this apartment was exposed to 
the afternoon sun, otherwise it was sup- 
plied with heat from the furnace. Both 
Pliny and Lucian speak of this part of the 
baths as considerably warm at this time of 
day. After they had taken what degree of 
exercise they thought necessary, they went 
immediately to the adjoining warm bath, 
wherein they sat and washed themselves. 
The seat was below the surface of the water. 
and upon it they used to scrape themselves 
with instruments called strigiles, most 
usually of bronze, but sometimes of iron ; 
or this operation was performed by an 
attendant slave, much in the same way that 
ostlers treat horses when they come in hot. 
[t was not a very agreeable operation ; and 
Suetonius mentions that the Emperor Au- 
gustus was a sufferer by having been too 
roughly used.”* 

From the figures on a vase lately found 








* «“ The Turks use a sort of bag or glove of 
camel's hair, which without pain peels off 
the perspiration in large flakes, and leaves 
the skin in a most luxurious state of softness 
and polish.—Sir W’. Gell,.” 





on the estate of Lucien Buonaparte of 
Canino, we learn, that “‘ the bathers used 
the strigils themselves with their hands, 
and then they were washed from head to 
foot, by pails or vases of water being 
poured over them. They were then care- 
fully dried with cotton and linen cloths, 
and covered with a light shaggy mantle, 
called gausape. Effeminate persons had 
the hairs of their bodies pulled out with 
tweezers, when they were thoroughly dried, 
and their nails cut: young slaves then came 
out of the elwothesium carrying with them 
little vases of alabaster, bronze, and terra- 
cotta, full of perfumed oils; with which 
they had their bodies anointed, by causing 
the oil to be slightly rubbed over every 
part, even to the soles of their feet. After 
this they resumed their clothes. On 
quitting the warm bath they went into the 
tepidarium, and either passed very slowly 
through, or staid some time in it, that they 
might not too suddenly expose their bodies 
to the atmosphere in the frigidarium; for 
these last rooms appear to have been used 
chiefly to soften the transition from the 
intense heat of the caldarium to the open 
air.’ 

The second volume “ containing an Ac- 
count of the Domestic Habits of the In- 
habitants of the City,” is promised for 
early in 1832, we look forward with plea- 
sure to its perusal. 
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THE SOUTH-SEA ISLANDS. 


A Visit to the South Seas. By C. 8S. 
Stewart, A.M., &c. 2vols. Colburn 
and Bentley. 


In returning to these agreeable pages, we 
can only regret that the crowded state of 
our columns will necessarily limit us in the 
use we make of their contents, and that 
the extent of what we do extract prevents 
our entering into critical and explanatory 
remark, as we could have wished. 

Mr. Stewart describes the inhabitants of 
Tahiti, (Georgian Islands,) as much supe- 
rior in civilization to our friends of Nuku- 
hiva, and we extract, as a contrast, the 
following instance of their 

Love of Music.—“ The effect produced 
on them by our band, in comparison with 
that on the Nukuhivans, was very striking, 
and very pleasing. It is long since they 
have acquired a taste for the combination 
of sounds characterizing the music of Eu- 
ropean countries ; and since, they have 
learned themselves to sing various parts in 
sacred music, with correctness and some 
degree of taste. Though the Nukuhivans 
would listen to the band for a first time, 
with a kind of wonder and momentary 
gratification, it was evident they had no 
particular relish for the style of music, or 
harmony of sounds produced by it; and, 
doubtless, thought it unequal, in the plea- 
sure it afforded, to the monotonous beat of 
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the drum, and the dull recitative of their 
own songs—but here, when the musicians 
were ordered on deck, hundreds clustered 
round in the manifest expectation of a rich 
enjoyment; and the moment they com- 
menced playing, they hung in the rigging 
and upon the guns, in a silent delight, 
which none could avoid observing; while 
many evidently drank in the strains of 
varied harmony, with all the luxury of 
enjoyment of so many amateurs at home, 
at the performance of the first masters in 
the country.” 

The Sandwich Islands, on account of Mr. 
Stewart’s former intimate and friendly 
acquaintance with them and their inhabi- 
tants, are those which appear to interest 
him most; and he describes with a charac- 
teristic vivacity, at once agreeable to his 
readers and creditable to himself, the 
scene on the Sabbath morning,”’ at Hido; 
contrasting the present religious and de- 
corous proceedings with what he had wit- 
nessed on his former visit. 

As we gave last week the description of 
Don Pedro’s court, and of our author’s 
presentation there, we must now find room 
for an abridged account of the reception 
of Captain Finch and party, including, of 
course, Mr. Stewart, by his former friend, 

Tamehameha IIT. King of the Sandwich 
Tslands.—** In the middle of the room, 
about sixty feet in front, or two-thirds the 
length of the apartment, the young monarch 
was seated in an arm-chair, spread with a 
splendid cloak of yellow feathers. His 
drsss was the Windsor uniform of the first 
rank, with epaulettes of gold,—the pre- 
sent of George IV.—and an under-dress 
of white, with silk stockings and pumps. 
On a sofa, immediately on his right, were 
Kaahumanu, the regent, and the two ex- 
queens, Kinau—at present the wife of 
General Kekuanaoa—and Kekauruohe. 
Being in mourning, they were in well- 
made and becoming dresses of black, with 
ruffs and caps of white, trimmed with love- 
ribbon. Governor and Madame Boki had 
not arrived from the country; and the only 
other chiefs in the room were those of in- 
ferior rank, holding different offices in the 
establishment of the king, and who, in 
military dresses, stood in household style at 
intervals of some yards against the walls. 

“The introduction, by Mr. Jones, took 
place in the order of rank. I did not need 
the civility ; and only regretted, that a first 
meeting with those in whom I feel so deep 
an interest, should be on a formal and 
public occasion. Our greetings, however, 
were most cordial, as I passed them in my 
order in the train; and were renewed 
again and again, on their part, as soon as 
the courtesy due to my companions as 
strangers, allowed them to direct their 
attention to me. This ceremony with the 
chieftains over, the captain and officers 
crossed the room to the missionaries, to 





interchange salutations with them, when 
we became seated for business; the cap- 
tain on the left of the king, the consuls 
next, with the gentlemen of the Vincennes 
and mission family on one side, and the 
inerchants, visitors, residents, &c. to the 
number of thirty or forty, on the other.”’ 

Two addresses, or letters of amicable 
proposal from the United States’ govern- 
ment, were then read, which were listened 
to with intense interest, and gave evident 
satisfaction. 

“T never,” says Mr. Stewart, “ before 
saw Kaahumanu more excited. She seem- 
ed scarce able to command her feelings ; 
and before Mr. Southard’s letter was 
finished, her eyes were filled with tears. 
© Maitai—maitai no! good, good indeed !’ 
uttered with the quick tone in which he 
usually speaks when pleased, was the hasty 
comment of the king; while the females, 
with bright faces, re-echoed the approba- 
tion, ‘ maitai no—maitai no!’ 

“ Both papers were then placed by the 
captain in the hands of the king, who re- 
ceived them with a more formal expression 


of his satisfaction, by saying, that himself 


and chiefs were highly favoured by such a 
communication ; and acknowledged his 
obligations to Captain Finch as the bearer 
of it, and for the kind sentiments with 
which it had been delivered. The servants 
having charge of the presents were now 
called, and these placed before the king. 
A pair of globes, celestial and terrestrial, 
and a large map of the United States, for 
himself; a silver vase, inscribed with the 
arms of the United States, and her name, 
for the regent; two silver goblets, with 
inscriptions of a similar character, for the 
princess ; and two large maps of the world, 
one for Governor Boki, and the other for 
Governor Adams. 

“‘The kind acceptance of these, led to 
a renewal of the sentiments of good-will 
previously manifested on the part of the 
captain ; in the midst of which, Governor 
Boki, accompanied by Manuia, captain of 
the fort, in a riding suit, with cap and 
whip in hand, made his appearance. He 
had just dismounted; and apologized for 
the lateness of his arrival and undress, by 
saying, that both himself and Madam Boki 
were ill when summoned to the palace, and 
the latter still too unwell to come to town. 
After a moment’s conversation with him, 
the king invited the captain and officers to 
a glass of wine, and led the way toa side 
table, handsomely laid with a superb set 
of cut glass, stained and ornamented with 
cameos in white, on large trays of silver 
plate. This movement broke up the for- 
mality of the seated circle, and various 
familiar groups were formed in different 
parts of the room, engaged in easy and 

leasant conversation.” 

What a charming, what a gratifying 
picture does this give of human nature, 





even in its, so named, savage or barbarous 
state! Look on the aristocracy of the 
Sandwich and of the Brazilian court ; and 
see which is the most truly noble. Mr. 
Stewart gives further particulars and de- 
scriptions in the following chapter, which 
we cannot enter into here. 
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ANGLO-HINDU POETRY. 


The Shair, and other Poems. By Kasi- 
prasad Ghosh. 8vo. Calcutta. 


We are aware that this is not a very new 
work; but, though we are not permitted 
to turn over its pages with all their primi- 
tive dampness upon them, we think a brief 
record of its history and contents will not 
be unworthy of a place here. 

Kasiprasad Ghosh, the author of these 
productions, was educated at the Anglo- 
Indian College, in Calcutta, and is the first 
Hindu who has published a volume of 
English poetry. He had originally given 
the title of ‘‘ The Minstrel” to the principal 
poem, but having, as he tells us, observed 
that persons unacquanted with his per- 
formance, mistook it for a mere imitation 
of some English piece of the same name— 
that of Dr. Beattie’s for instance, he 
changed it to the Shdair, being the Persian 
word for minstrel. 

The “ Shair” is divided into three cantos, 
each preceded by an introduction, dedi- 
cated to some of the author’s English 
friends, viz. H. H. Wilson, James Young, 
and H. M. Parker, Esqrs. 

The poem narrates the loves and un- 
happy fate of a Shair or Minstrel, and is 
supposed to be related by a lover to his 
mistress, seated in a bower once tenanted 
by the minstrel. 

The following are the opening stanzas 
of the introduction to the first canto :— 


“ Harp of my country! Pride of yore! 
Whose sweetest notes are heard no more ' 
O! give me once to touch thy strings, 
Where tuneful sweetness ever clings! 
Though hands that far superior were 
Once waked the sleeping sweetness there ; 
Yet if my scanty skill can make 

One note, however faint, awake, 

My weak endeavour will not be 

In vain ;—’tis all I wish from thee. 





Unskilled, I strive to soar on wings 
Of various, wild imaginings, 
Altbough my every nerve I strain, 
Yet find my labour end in vain ; 
My feeble limbs can scarcely keep 
My flight unskilled through airy deep, 
Prone to the earth I fall, and vain 
I try to rise on high again. 
Still, as by every effort new 
The bird doth vigour fresh attain, 
Its course aérial to pursue; 
I strive to fly that I may gain 
Perchance by each attempt new strength, 
And safely soar on high at length.” 


We next select the sketch of the Shdir 
and his love :— 
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“As those two ivies twining grow 
Beneath the mountain’s rugged brow, 
If one of them you snatch away, 

The other breaks along ; 
Or like the bright moon and its ray, 

The bard of tuneful song 
Was never from his love apart— 
The ray that cheered bis lonely heart. 
Together, o’er some lofty mount, 
Beside a dimpling flood or fount, 
Or in some cool refreshing vale 
Where breathes the odour pinioned gale, 
They wandered ; like two spirits blessed, 
Seeking what joy this earth possessed ; 
As if their hearts knew not a woe 
To mortals given on earth below. 


Free as the wandering birds in air 

Were he and his Armita fair ; 

Gay as the deer that bound at dawn 

To drink the dew upon the lawn. 

No sign of sorrow marked their face, 

But roses only might you trace. 

Their hearts were like two crystal streams 
That, mirror like, threw back their beams 
Upon their looks, where you might see 
They spent their days right cheerfully ; 
Or, like two gentle faithful doves, 


Their hearts were made of joys and loves.” § 


Besides this poem, the volume contains 
twenty-one minor effusions ; eleven illus- 
trations of the Hindu festivals, which 
originally appeared in the Calcutta Literary 
Gazette ; and explanatory Notes to one or 
two of the pieces. 


By way of variety we quote— 
A SONG, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE BENGALEE. 
** See! yonder his rays 
The sun now displays, 
And the night has departed away ; 
It warns us to part, 
That grieveth my heart, 
And it pants at the saddening ray. 


On the gliding stream, 
By the morning beam, 
Tho’ the cotos is gaily outspread ; 
Yet closed is my soul 
By sorrow’s control, 
And it droops like a lily its head, 


Hark! how at this hour 
Grows languid the flow’, 
As sinketh the sorrowful moon ; 
My love! so thou art 
The moon of my heart 
That will languish thou partest as soon,” 
Also, a 
SONNET 
TO THE MOON. 
“Isle of the Liest ! Enchantress of the soul ! 
O Moon! whose mild and chastely beau- 
teous beams 
Can o’er our griefs exert a calm control, 
Inspire sweet visions, call forth fancy’s 
dreaus 5 
While hope, acknowledging thy gentle reign, 
Liates my heart with scenes of future joy, 
And softly vows she never will again 


Desert me and these pleasing dreams de- 
stroy, 





When bathed inrainthou rearestthus on high 
Thy lovely visage shedding sorrows balm, 
Amid thy sister sparklers of the sky, 
And when no savage wind disturbs its 
calm 3; 
Then in thy radiance, queen of silent night, 
O! how I love to gaze upon thy light?” 


With these we terminate our specimens 
of this volume; they have been selected 
rather with a view to enable the reader to 
form his own judgment upon their beauties 
and defects, than as the choicest pearls of 
the chaplet, but we are much mistaken if 
these will not prove sufficient to support 
our opinion, that the mind of Kasiprasad 
Ghosh is deeply imbued with poetic feel- 
ing, and that he has acquired, to a sur- 
prising extent, the power of expressing his 
ideas with vigour and ease, in a language 
entirely different from his own. Can as 
much be said for any European ? 

A more extensive acquaintance with the 
best writings of English authors will give 
to this youthful Hindu that pecision and 
accuracy of phrase which his verse appears 
here and there to require, but even this we 
should think ill exchanged for that freedom 
and boldness of style so observable in his 
present productions. We trust, however, 
soon to welcome more of his poetic efforts 
to our Western shores, where, we think, he 
need not doubt of receiving that indul- 
gence he so modestly bespeaks; it will not 
be long, we imagine, a question in his 
case, as to the necessity for the exercise of 
such forbearance on the part of his critics. 


eet 
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ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
LORD BYRON. 


By ARCHDEACON SPENCER. 


We propose, during the course of the pub- 
lication of our series of ** Byron Corres- 
pondence,” to collect a variety of notices 
of that great and original genius from al- 
most every source of any apparent merit. 
The opinions thus brought forward will 
undoubtedly be sometimes very contradic- 
tory among themselves; we shall insert 
them, however, without comment, as our 
own notions will be made apparent in the 
remarks to be occasionally appended to 
the letters above alluded to.* The follow- 
ing is from The Keepsake. 

* Difficult as it often is to trace human 
actions to their real motives, it has been 
deemed safer to estimate the characters of 
individuals by their conduct than by their 
professions. With regard to the active 
part of mankind, this mode, if not infalli- 
ble, is at least commonly successful ; and 
if our decision be formed from the solid tes- 
timony of general behaviour, and not from 
a partial attention to some isolated action, 





* For some able and impartial remarks on 
this subject, from The Edinburgh Review, see 
our Second Number, 


we shall rarely find the sentence at vari- 
ance with truth and equity. 

‘* The lives, however, of poets, philoso- 
phers, and men of letters, frequently in- 
volve so little incident and so much pro- 
mulgation of sentiment, that it becomes 
unavoidably necessary to elicit their cha- 
racter from the latter; provided it be not 
contravened by an obvious inconsistency 
with the former. Where writings are di- 
dactic they must be supposed to speak the 
opinions of the writer, and whether they 
proceed in form of lecture immediately 
from himself, or are made to issue through 
the mouth of a fictitious personage, the re- 
sponsibility of the author is pledged to 
their moral tendency. Philosuphy, true 
as well as false, doubtful of what recep- 
tion she might meet, has often shrouded 
herself in the veil of allegory, and claimed 
an exemption from any censure, while she 
assured herself of any praise resulting 
from the doctrines she thus promulgated. 
But this delusion is easily detected, and the 
author who aspires to immortality should 
reflect, that when the trivial events of his 
life shall have faded from the memory of 
time, the record of his sentiments may still 
exist, may still be a subject of discussion, 
and bear the approving or condemning 
witness which at the bar of posterity will 
decide its fame or infamy. 

“ Poets indulging in greater latitude 
than professed lecturers, do not conceive 
themselves amenable to the same laws; 
yet poetry is no ineligible mode of convey- 
ing the precepts of wisdom, and many re- 
ligicus and metaphysical writers have 
adopted its language as most fascinating 
and impressive. Among the latter class 
Lord Byron stands pre-eminent. No poet 
ever blended his own moral tenets so inti- 
mately with his writings; no poet ever 
identified himself so perfectly with the he- 
roes of his tales. Other bardsinvent new 
characters—Ryron gives his own as the 
greatest novelty. Other bards have looked 
abroad, and with the ingenuity of the 
RKhodian artist, by a concentration of vari- 
ous excellencies or various vices, have cre- 
ated a consistency, which, whether it is of 
vice or of wickedness, never existed in na- 
ture. Byron has searched but his own 
heart, and has found ‘ that within’ which 
at once pleases and astonishes—dazzles 
and terrifies the beholder. To the forms 
which his imagination bodied forth, his 
poetry has not only given a ‘local habita- 
tion and a name,’ but his life has given an 
illustration. To the wild dreams of his 
youthful fancy — beautiful in their very 
wildness, and splendid in their most ec- 
centric aberration ; he first conformed him- 
self, and— 

“ Then with a master’s hand and poet’s fire 

Touch’d the deep sorrows of his lyre,” 


to give his portraits to the public. The 





writer of numerous epics, he is one of the 
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ew who have contrived to please with lit- 

tle variety. He knew human nature well ; 
he knew that the development of the work- 
ings of one powerful mind must be inter- 
esting, and with good reason he preferred 
the exposure of his own. Childe Harold 
is acknowledged to be himself; Conrad, 
Lara, the Giaour, and even Selim, are an 
exhibition of the same mind, wrought upon 
by various circumstances, and differing 
only in that proportion in which every cha- 
racter differs occasionally from itself; for 
it is art and not nature, as we before inti- 
mated, that describes man as uniformly 
and immutably consistent. 

«The countenance of Lord Byron, whe- 
ther beaming with the intelligent earnest- 
ness of conversation, or ‘ sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought,’ whether eloquent 
of the changes of love, or partially conceal- 
ing under— 

‘“‘ The lip’s least curl, the sliglitest paleness 
thrown 
Across the governed aspect” 





the operation of darker passions was still, 
what every reader will attach to the Cor- 
sair, the feudal chief and the renegade of 
his story. The confession of the first— 


“ My God I left in youth—he leaves me now, 

And man but works his will to lay me low; 

1 have no thought to mock his throne with 
prayer 

Wrung from the coward-crouching of de- 
spair ;— 

It is enough—lI breathe and I can bear!” 

will be too readily recognized as the ruling 

principle of his lordship’s conduct. 

“If the Corsair is represented as well 
instructed in the art of compelling the ad- 
miration of the vulgar,— 

“ For well did Conrad know to awe the 
crowd 

By arts that veil, and oft preserve the 
proud,” 

who can deny to his original the same at- 

tribute? If, notwithstanding his general 

haughtiness of demeanour, a few words 

from the Pirate,— 

“’ When echo’d tu the heart as from his own, 

In deep but tender melody of tone,” 


were suflicient to conciliate the enemies 
whom his pride had irritated, who can fail 
to perceive in this another characteristic of 
his prototype? In the youth of the green 
and gentle hill, in the boy of the antique 
oratory, in the wanderer in the wilds of 
fiery climes,— 

“ Reposing from the noon-tide sultriness, 
Couch’d among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin’d walls that had surviv’d the names 
Of those who rear’d them ; "— 


who but recognizes successive portraits of 
their gifted author ? 

‘‘ Indeed, to point out the many traits 
which apply especially to Lord Byron and 
the heroes of his poems, would be to ad- 
duce every passage which describes their 





character or speaks their sentiments. To 
each he has given the same high but erring 
intellect which distinguishes himself; to 
each he has allotted misfortunes which 
could have happened only to the lordliness 
of vice; and to each he has attached the 
strange compound of dignity and mean- 
ness—the aspiration of the eagle and the 
crawling of the worm ;—which invariably 
attest the fellowship of genius and infide- 
lity. 

“That this identity should not be de- 
stroyed, we must vindicate Lord Byron 
from the charge of inconstancy in affection, 
though at the risk of involving him in 
deeper guilt. 

** Of Conrad’s passion he aflirms— 

“ Yes, it was love— unchangeable, un- 
chang’d— t 
Felt but for one, from whom he never ranged,’ 


‘The Giaour declares that in this re- 
spect he differs from the eagle :— 


“ °Tis true, that like that bird of prey, 
With havoc I have mark’d my way; 
But this was taught me by the dove— 
To die '!—and know no second love.” 


*€ And Byron in his assumed character of 
Childe Harold— 


‘“* Had sued to many, though he doved but 
One, 


And that loved one, alas! could ne’er be 
his.” 

** But we dare not venture further into this 
melancholy history, though he himself has 
wilfully removed the veil from that vice 
and misery of which perhaps an early affec- 
tion, misplaced or unrequited, has been 
the primary cause. 

“We return to his works :— 

** Possessed in an eminent degree of all 
the faculties and attainments which consti- 
tute a poet ;—gifted with a fancy, fervent, 
fertile, and incessantly busy in prompting, 
comparing, and combining original ideas ; 
with a memory accurately retentive and 
deeply fraught with a richness and variety 
of literature; with a taste for selecting, 
with peculiar felicity, the most appropriate 
records of observation and remembrance ; 
with an opulence of language which readily 
conveys to his reader the warm and vivid 
impressions of the poet’s mind, Lord By- 
ron has obtained and well merited the 
title of the brightest genius of his day. It 
remains, therefore, to inquire, whether with 
these qualifications to enrich the literature 
and adorn the morals of his country, he 
has fulfilled the end for which they were 
bestowed. Has he consecrated his intel- 
lectual endowments by engaging them on 
the side of truth? Has he put forth the 
arm of genius to uphold the sacred ark of 
morality and religion?—or has he ap- 
proached it only to profane its sanctuar 
and corrupt its worshippers? I fear the 
perusal of his lordship’s works, and the 
effect of those works on the multitude of 





his admirers—for never was poet more the 

idol of popular idolatry —will give but an 

unsatisfactory answer to these queries. 

“Ah, me! the laurel wreath which murder 
wears, 


Blood-stain’d and water’d with a nation’s 
tears, 


Seems not so foul, so blasted, and so dread, 


As waves the night-shade o’er the sceptic’s 
head.” 


“‘ Byron may, indeed, wear the bays, 
but it is the deciduous laurel of a chartered 
libertine, who, in the pride and perversion 
of genius, tramples on the flowers of virtue 
in order to produce a momentary fragrance 
grateful to their destroyer, only as precur- 
sive of their decay. It is true that his ex- 
hibitions of the passions are terribly just, 
and that his illustrations of virtue are 
sometimes beautiful, but instances of the 
latter are rare; their selection is difficult, 
and their better effects are rendered abor- 
tive by some concomitant description of 
brilliant error. We must not forget that 
Lord Byron writes not only to the firm and 
fervent Christian, the well-judging and 
well practised philosopher, but to the 
whole of his countrymen, in all their di- 
versity of knowledge, taste, and character ; 
and that, as youth is, perhaps, the most 
poetical period in existence, his most de- 
termined readers will be found in a 
thoughtless multitude, whose giddiness, 
gaiety, and inexperience, unfitting them 
for solid judgment, conspire to make them 
but too susceptible of his general impres- 
sions. Itistrue, he shows the indulgence 
of evil passions to be productive of misery, 
but, under his colouring, passion appears 
so splendid, and misery so dignified, that 
ambition pants for the painful pre-emi- 
nence. Thus the Giaour, in the extremity 
of his sufferings, expresses no remorse for 
his crimes, but only sorrow for his guilty 
pleasures—pleasures, the remembrance of 
which are at once his tormentors and his 
comforters, and which, while they leave 
the mind in doubt whether torture or con- 
solation predominates in their result, cer- 
tainly tend to seduce the enthusiast to 
their commission, by the vivid beauties in 
which their enjoyment is painted, and by 
the hope of negative blessedness in that 
eternal rest, which the poet presumes to 
be alike the fate of voluptuous vice and 
continent virtue. 


“IT would not, if I could, be blest ; 
I seek no Paradise but rest. 
Soon shall my fate that wish fulfil, 

And I shall sleep without the dream 
Of what I was, and would be still. 

Dark as to thee my deeds may seew, 
My memory now is but the tomb 
Of joys long dead—my hope their doom.” 


For parallel passages we need only look to 
the epitaph on his dog ; his description of 
sleep in the first canto of Lara; the med 
tations on a Skull in the second canto of 
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Childe Harold ; and to the tenor of all his 
works, 

“In this review of Lord Byron’s poetry, 
we have been less anxious to point out its 
beauties than to guard the reader against 
its immoraltendency. These beauties are, 
indeed, thickly strewn over all he has 
written, and are too manifold and too con- 
spicuous to escape the attention of those 
who have the slightest pretensions to poe- 
tical taste. If to be strongly imbued with 
that sensibility which makes 


*¢ All nature beauty to the eye, 
And music to the ear;” 


if to possess, in an almost incomparable 
degree, the faculty of communicating the 
same sensations to others; if to combine 
the most intimate acquaintance with the 
human heart with the most fervent appre- 
hension of natural and material beauty, 
can entitle an author to the palm of poetry, 
the claim of Byron is indisputable. Whe- 
ther we accompany him through the city 
or the forest; whether we tread with him 
the various haunts of associated men, or 
retire with him to his Alpine solitudes, we 
shall feel the mastery of his superior spirit, 
and be loth to part with a fellow-traveller 
so wayward but so gifted. From his soul, 
dark and sullen as it is, and brooding over 
his imagined wrongs, there flashes every 
minute a meteor, rendered more brilliant 
by the darkness whence it emanated; and 
iliere are times, though these rarely occur, 
when all the clouds seem to break away 
trom his mind, and exhibit it in all the 
warmth and sunshine of his commanding 
genius. Among the happy efforts of his 
purer muse we may remember the dedica- 
tion of his principal poem to Ianthe, than 
which I doubt whether any thing in the 
English language can be produced more 
delicately beautiful. As an example of 
correct taste, and of a combination of the 
natural and sentimental sublime, we would 
bring forward his definition of solitude— 
his admirable distinction between the soli- 
tude of the heart, which may be felt every 
where, and the retirement of the mind for 
the purposes of improvement and contem- 
plation. The well-known simile of mo- 
dern Greece to a body newly dead; of in- 
continent beauty to a wounded butterfly ; 
of a guilty mind to a scorpion encompassed 
by fire, and many other passages in some 
of his poems, are as excellent in morality 
as they are perfect in composition. These 
are instances of the pathetic and the sub- 
lime which would not fail to do the highest 
honour to the poet, the scholar, the philan- 
thropist, and the Christian. In conclusion, 
I would offer for Lord Byron’s faults the 
apology he himself proposed for the aber- 
rations of a kindred spirit :— 


‘6 But should there be to whom the fatal 
blight 
Of falling genius gives a base delight, 


| 


Men who exult when minds of heavenly 
tone 
Jar in the music which was born their own, 


Still let them pause. Ah! little do they 
know 

That what to them seem’d vice might have 
been woe. 


Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 
Is fix’d for ever, to detract or praise : 
Repose denies its requiem to his name, 
And folly loves the martyrdom of fame !” 





A SCENE 
IN THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. 


BY HIMSELF. 


(From The Bouquet.) 

Tue dissipation of the stage, the ques- 
tionable nature of half the pieces repre- 
sented, and the mixed character of the au- 
dience, have been frequently and justly 
urged as grounds of objection to the dra- 
ma. But if the conscientious guardians of 
public morals condemn playhouses in the 
metropolis, how much more applicable is 
their sweeping censure where strolling 
companies fix their temporary abodes in 
country villages and towns, in which vice 
may have previously been almost a stran- 
ger? We are told that actors and actresses 
are vagrants in the eye of the law, and 
although there are those who endeavour to 
defend the better members of the profes- 
sion from the stigma with which they are 
thus legally branded, if we except that 
they are better educated, better paid, and 
better dressed, we should be perplexed to 
draw a favourable line for any considera- 
ble portion of that immoral race. In truth 
the less we inquire into their habits and 
manners the better, for our disgust in- 
creases in proportion to the extent of our 
investigation. 

On the departure of a company of 
strolling players from the small town of 
——-— in the year 18———, they took with 
them ten pounds of my good and lawful 
money as a premium for instructing me in 
the profession of an actor, in which, how- 
ever, [ had made such progress as to jus- 
tify a hope that I should appear before an 
enlightened audience of bumpkins in a vil- 
lage not twelve miles distant, before I was 
fourteen days older. My instructors had 
already led the way, and I was to follow 
them ina week. The piece chosen for my 
debut was the Irish Tutor, and my charac- 
ter Teddy O’Rourke. My principal pre- 
ceptor was a sort of leader of the company, 
and unquestionably a leader of the musical 
department; for there was not another 
who could touch an instrument, while he 
who had lost a leg in the band of the 
regiment, while playing, “‘ off she goes,” 
could master every thing, from a church 
organ to a Jew’s harp. The time arrived 
when I was to bid adieu to a good situa- 
tion and plenty of every thing, for a pro- 








| fession which was at best precarious, At 





the appointed time I joined my new com- 
panions, who had just concluded what they 
called “a dress rehearsal ”’ of the Beggar’s 
Opera, of which the Macheath was very 
like a bandit; the Polly like a washer- 
woman ! and her rival, who blushed like 
the red bricks of the market-house, and was 
clad in tinselled rags, which glistened like 
a cobweb on a dewy morning, was at least 
fifty years old. On my entrance I was 
greeted with a hearty welcome. A unani- 
mous call was set up for a scene or two of 
my intended character—Teddy O’Rourke ; 
a call which I was nothing loath to obey ; 
so having drawn upon the theatrical ward- 
robe for a dress at sight, I went through 
the chief passages, amid the roars of the 
motley group, who then set up a call not 
quite so agreeable ; for when I had finished 
my rehearsal, Captain Macheath, in the 
name of the company, formally demanded 
my ‘‘ footing ;” in other words, the sum of 
forty shillings, for a kind of entrance-fee, 
with the produce of which they were to 
drink my health. I had only forty shillings 
in the world, and I pleaded poverty; I 
begged them to postpone the demand 
until after ‘‘ my first appearance on any 
stage ;’” but the cruel monsters were deaf. 
The liquor was ordered in the name of the 
‘new gentleman for comic business,” and 
the wreeking bowl was soon on the board. 
I called upon the leader—he to whom I 
had paid ten pounds for “ lessons in spout- 
ing,” who seldom unbuckled either his 
wooden leg or his treasure, (which he 
carried in a knapsack,) lest either should 
be run away with ; and quarrelled with his 
wife twenty times a day, and as often 
‘‘made it up again,” but he was at this 
moment happily adjusting with his spouse 
one of their hourly squabbles, and would 
pay ro attention to mine. The captain, 
irritated at my appeal to the leader, seized 
me by the chin, knocked my fiddle to the 
ground, and though on my knees, I prayed 
as audibly as any body half-choked could 
pray, drew his sword and gave me a choice 
of evil, either to be spitted like a trussed 
fowl, and have my acting stopt for ever, 
or to give my last shilling for the benefit 
of the company; nay, his sword was 
already on its errand, when the inter- 
ference of Polly effected a compromise, by 
which I was allowed to retain the price of 
a pair of pumps, in which to perform the 
next night, conditionally that I made it 
up some other time. 
* & * - 

[ am still a player. The passion for 
acting soon subsided, but I had no other 
means of living. Hours of misery, deep 
and intense misery, induced me to resolve 
on abandoning so discreditable a life ; but 
I was so lost to society that ere I could 
form a project for returning to honest 
labour, the senseless applause of an igno- 
rant audience brought me baok to wretched- 
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ness and rags. Accident and a moderate 
share of industry procured me a provincial 
engagement of a more fixed nature than I 
commenced with; and I have to this day 
maintained myself with extreme difficulty, 
by a profession which I had rather see a 


child of my own starve than follow. 
* * * * 


The only one of the group, who attained 
celebrity in his profession, was my heart- 
less companion, Captain Macheath; he 
became a London favourite, and a provin- 
cial star, but like many others of the pro- 
fession, was often in trouble. His profligate 
habits never forsook Aim, nor he them, and 
the consequence has been that when liberty 
was all he had to lose, he has often lost 
that. The rest of the wretched company 
have paid the penalties of vice, in years of 
sickness and suffering, and have died as 
miserably as they lived wickedly. For 
myself, I am considered a_ respectable 
second-rate actor, but my salary barely 
supports a small family, and I cannot save 
a shilling. B 








CIBBER. 


A rairp share of the ‘ Love’s Last Shift,” 
acted in 1696, was sold to Mr. Lintot, 
Nov. 8, 1701, for £3. 4s. 6d. This piece 
established the reputation of Cibber, both 
as an author and as an actor. On the 
i4th of November, 1705, his tragedy of 
*‘Perolla and Izadora”’ procured him 
£36. 11s. Od.; and his comedy of the “Dou- 
ble Gallant,” on the 27th of October, 1707, 
the sum of £16. 2s. 6d. This piece came 
out at the Haymarket Theatre, but was not 
well received, In the course of two years 
it met with the most extravagant success: 
it is partly borrowed from Mrs. Centlivre’s 
‘“‘ Love at a Venture,” and from Burnaby’s 
* Visiting Day.”’ Cibber, who had laid 
Burnaby’s ‘ Reformed Wife ” under con- 
tribution to produce his ‘ Lady’s Last 
Stake,” acted at the Haymarket, sold his 
new piece on the 22nd of November, in 
the same year, for £32. 5s. Od. The 
masque of ‘ Venus and Adonis,” pre- 
sented at Drury Lane, sold for £5. 7s. 6d. 
on the 26th of February, 1707—8: the 
scene was laid in some of the woods of 
[taly, and the music was by Pepusch. The 
“Comical Lover,” acted by subscription 
in the Queen’s Theatre, Haymarket, pro- 
duced, on the 9th of October following, 
£10. Od. ‘Cinna’s Conspiracy,” 
acted at Drury Lane, was sold on the 16th 
of March, 1712, for £13. Os. Od. Ina 
pamphlet by De Foe, written about 1713, 
this play is only ascribed to Cibber, who 
spoke the prologue; but Lintot’s note of 
purchase makes the fact certain. The 
celebrated comedy of ‘The Nonjuror,” 
acted at Drury Lane, was sold for the very 
astonishing sum of £105. Os. Od., on the 
Ist of October, 1718. This comedy, it is 
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well known, raised the author a powerful 
host of enemies, who would scarcely per- 
mit any thing of his to be afterwards acted ; 
and which subjected him to the enmity of 
Pope and his set of wits; and made him 
the butt of Mist’s Journal, and all the ja- 
cobinic periodicals. 

The pastoral interlude, entitled ‘ Myr- 
tillo,” performed at Drury Lane, 1715, 
with no great success; and which was set 
to music by Dr. Pepusch; the comedy 
of “The Rival Fools,” acted at Drury 
Lane 1709, with very bad success; and 
the “‘Heroick Daughter,” are not mea- 
tioned among the purchases of ‘‘ the great ”’ 
Bernard Lintot. 





Vortryp. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 





SAD LUXURY. 


—— To vulgar minds unknown.”— Tickell, 





WHERE the waterfall raineth 
Its mist in the glen, 
And the wild bird complaineth 
Of wandering men, 
That break on its calm solitude,— 
There, often reclining 
Within my deep bower, 
When ev’ning’s declining, 
(My favorite hour,) 
I rave in a fanciful mood. 


There I watch the light slurnber 
That steals o’er the skies, 
And I reckon the number 
Of stars as they rise, 
To hang out their blue lamps above. 
And I know by the glancing 
Of light o’er the hill, 
That the moon is advancing, 
How solemn and still! 
Like a queen that we fear and we love. 


’Tis there, in the quiet 
Of solitude’s reign, 
T escape from the riot— 
The dullness—the pain, 
That the world in its livery wears. 
The brook slowly creeping 
Along the green glade, 
Just wakes me from sleeping, 
While thoughtful 1’m laid, 
Bedew’d in my memory’s tears ! 


Ww. 
————— 


Byron Correspondence, 
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“ Time sets things to rights."——BYRON. 





Tue motto we have here selected is one of 
the noble poet’s own aphorisms, which 
will hereafter be found in its proper place, 
but which we at present extract in the out- 
set, alike for its general truth and the par- 
ticular spirit of prediction which it shows 
on the part of the ill-treated Genius that 
wrote it, it1e seems by it to have antici- 





ae 


pated the thousand and one lies and mis” 
representations of his enemies and false 
friends, and to have consoled himself by 
the generous philosophy of leaving his 
name in the care of Time, in preference to 
crushing, by his own powerful hand, the 
envenomed reptiles that assailed and slan- 
dered it. 

It has been the hard and peculiar lot of 

ts, above other men, to be misunder- 
stood and libelled in their private relations 
to society. This has ever been the case, 
and probably was the cause of their being 
tortured into that state of quick sensibility 
which justifies Horace’s calling them 
“ genus irritabile vatum.” 

A minstrel’s wreath is the most difficult 
of all trophies to obtain : envy, and doubt, 
and difficulty oppose him in the onset for 
the prize ; and, if he be strong and reso- 
lute enough to conquer and pass them by, 
they still continue to snarl in the track of 
his ‘* winged feet,” like sharks in the wake 
of some noble ship, watching their oppor- 
tunity to devour. Every peccadillo is laid 
hold of and exaggerated ; nothing is exte- 
nuated, but all set down in malice. There 
is no allowance made for the inadvertencies 
and failings of a mind accustomed to be 
far away from the every-day thoughts anc 
regulations of this world, feeding on fancy 
and reposing in dreams of its own crea 
tion;—no! he is tried by the standard of 
vulgar habits and common-place rules— 
the standard of hypocritical saints and Me- 
thodist moralists, But if we could select 
one spirit of genius more attacked by lite- 
rary hornets and honey-tongued friends 
during his life, or more slandered and cri- 
ticised by pigmies when the giant had 
fallen, it would be that of Byron. What 
might he not have been if he had not been 
“wrung into undutifulness ?” (to use the 
words of one of his post-mortem /riends. ) 
What may he not have been, spite of all 
the discovered spots upon his glorious 
disk? The literary luminary of our day— 
the public patriot and domestic friend—the 
liberal encourager of art. But the cup of 
his life was embittered in its earliest 
draught; and, having cast the dearest 
pearl of his existence haughtily into its 
tide, he became sullen, ferocious, and 
fearless ; but soon selected a bright path to 
heroism for himself, by the readiness with 
which he forgave his enemies. Who that 
has once heard can ever forget the beau- 
tiful line in the fourth canto of Childe Ha- 
rold,— 


“© That curse shall be Forgiveness!” 


with the foregoing and subsequent ago- 
nized reasonings of his lacerated mind /—~ 
Perhaps the happy heart may, but the 
wounded——NEVER ! 

But to the more immediate object of our 
introduction, namely, our setting forth, 
from time to time, an original and hitherto 
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unpublished letter by the greatest poet of 
our day. Who will not receive with plea- 
sure a document like this? What auto- 
graph-collecting lady would not bribe us 
for the scrawl (for it is ore) of the lamented 
Byron? And what man of literature and 
feeling will not be glad to learn, that many 
of the papers of our Byron Correspondence 
will throw a new and vindicatory light 
upon his character ? 


the first letter, as it stands in chronological 
order. Romance readers may probably 
say they find nothing particular in it ;— 
our reply is, it was Byron's hand that 
penned it. When the sensitive author of 
the Sketch Book states that he was told the 
tomb of Shakspeare had been opened some 

ears ago, and that nothing was to be seen 

ut dust and crumbled bones, he finely 
exclaims, ‘ Methinks it something to have 














We proceed to present our readers with | seen even the dust of SuaksPEaRE!” 


LETTER I. 


Addressed : 
“ To John Hunt, Esgre. 
to ye care of Leigh Hunt, Esgre. 
&c. &c. &c. 
“ Sir, ** Genoa, 8bre 31st, 1822. 


“1 have this morning received a letter from the Honble 
Douglas Kinnaird, enclosing a note from Mr, M.,* which will probably put 
an end to any further connection with the latter. Mr. Kinnaird is my parti- 
cular friend and trustee in all matters of business; and I have, therefore, in 
my answer to him, referred him to you on the subject of some probable future 
publications. If you will send him this letter, [ have no doubt you will be 
able to discuss during an interview several points which would be tedious 
upon paper. Mr. Kinnaird has in his possession six Cantos (new) of Don 
Juan, and he will obtain from Mr. M. all papers of mine now in his hands ; 
amongst these are ‘ Werner,’ a drama, and another dramatic poem, called 
‘ Heaven and Earth,’ either or both of which would answer for ‘ The Liberal.’ 
But I particularly request that they may be obtained complete and unmuti- 
lated, and not in the state in which Mr. M. has either ignorantiy or unfairly 
sent you ‘ The Vision, &c.’ and some other papers of mine. The six Cantos 
of D. J. must, of course, form a separate publication; and the question is 
how to make such an arrangement as may best oppose the piracies. You 
will, perhaps, confer with Mr. K4. on this subject ; his address is Pall Mall, 


at Messrs. Ransom and Co., bankers—he being a principal partner in that 
house. 


“To John Hunt, Esqre. &c. &c. &c. 


‘ P.S, You must be very particular in securing the papers from Mr. M.; 
and pray—press this upon Mr. K.’s attention.” 





* Aname which, for obvious reasons, we shall omit throughout these letters. 
—ED. L. G. 





By the above business-letter it will be 
seen, that the noble lord was not always 
the frantic, visionary, and careless being 
that his enemies and false admirers consi- 
dered him to be. Young ladies of a 10- 
mantic turn will not find in him either the 
Corsair or Don Juan in disguise; and old 
maidens, sceptical of his being human, will 
be, in some degree, softened down to an 
admission that he, like other men, was 
liable “to the thousand natural shocks 
that flesh is heir to.” 

(Second Letter in our next.) 





ceammitaten 





Gtinter Cales. 
THE BLACK GATE OF TREVES. 


A FRAGMENT FROM A STUDENT'S JOURNAL, 
(From The Continental Annual.) 

‘¢ DurinG my short stay in Treves, I had 

a strange adventure, which, although tri- 

vial in its consequences to myself, laid a 

strong hold of my imagination, and long 

after haunted my visions. 

**T had walked out one afiernoon to the 
village of Igel, a few miles from Treves, to 
view that picturesque relic of Roman art, 
called the Igelstein, a lofty sepulchral edi- 
fice, which covers the remains of the Se- 
cundine family. It was dusk as I reached 
the suburbs, when, passing near the hospi 
tal, I saw coming out of the door leading 
to the lunatic ward, an old man, whose ap- 
pearance powerfully excited my curiosity, 
In person he was tall, thin, aud stooping. 
His hair, still long and abundant, was per- 
fectly white; his garb was not ragged, but 
sO mean as‘to denote circuinstances allied 
to poverty. He carried a basket in one 
hand, while a stick in the other was em! 
ployed to assist his slow and feeble pro- 
gress. Conceiving him to be the near and 
indigent relative of some unhappy maniac 
in the house of wo | was then approach- 
ing, I had predetermined to give him a flo- 
rin ; but when I overtook him and saw his 
face, I started back in amazement, and the 
florin dropped from my fingers, unheeded 
both by myself and the old man, who gave 
me a look J shall never forget, and passed 
on. Never had I beheld a countenance so 
appalling—so fearful a blending of insa- 
nity and melaucholy—so wild—so pallid 
—so pitiably destitute of human semblance. 
When first I glanced at his features, the 
expression wis that of deep and settled 
misery, but when he beheld me, his eyes 
shot fire, and every nerve and muscle be- 
neath the skin of his emaciated face began 
to writhe and quiver, as if under intense 
excitement. When I recovered my self- 
possession, he had passed the angle of a 
wall and disappeared. Impelled by irre- 
sistible curiosity, [ darted forward, again 
caught a view of him, and followed him 
unobserved until, to my great surprise, I 
saw him knock at the door of one of the 
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hovels which were then supported against 
the massive walls of the Black Gate, and 
which have since been removed. Soon 
the door opened, the tall figure of the old 
man stooped to enter, and the door was 
immediately closed and bolted. The light 
was too imperfect to enable me to distin- 
guish any object accurately at the distance 
of twenty or thirty yards, and yet I could 
not divest myself of a belief that I had seen 
a long, emaciated, and naked arm extend- 
ed, when the door was opened. I ap- 
proached the hut and listened ; but all was 
silent, and I returned to my friend’s house 
pondering over this mysterious being, and 
his strange abode, both of which were well 
suited to supply with palatable food my 
craving appetite for romantic incident. 

“ On my arrival at my friend’s house, I 
described to his father the extraordinary 
appearance of the white-headed old man, 
who could not but be well known in Treves, 
and inquired who he was. ‘It can be no 
other,’ replied my host, ‘than Durbach, 
the misanthrope, who, notwithstanding his 
white hair, is not fifty. You saw him, 
doubtless, between the lunatic hospital and 
the Black Gate. He is never seen out of 
his hovel until evening, when he goes daily 
at a stated hour, to see his wife, whose in- 
sanity has been pronounced by all our phy- 
sicians to be incurable.’ na - * 

‘“‘T saw him proceed at dusk every even- 
ing to the hospital, where he remained half 
an hour, and returned to his dreary abode 
under the ruin. I had observed that he 
never entered without knocking, and that 
the door was soon opened from within. 
Fully convinced that the old man was not, 
as generally supposed, the sole inhabitant 
of the hovel, my love of the mysterious 
suggested many romantic solutions of this 
problem, and I concealed myself one even- 
ing behind the angle of the hut in hopes of 
making farther discoveries. When Dur- 
bach arrived, he gave, as usual, three taps 
with his stick ; soon I distinguished some 
one approaching with hasty strides. I 
heard the door open, and leaning cautiously 
forward, I obtained a momentary glimpse 
of a naked and emaciated arm, but whe- 
ther belonging to man or woman I could 
not ascertain, as the figure was shrouded 
in darkness. The door was suddenly 
closed—-I heard a person descend a stair- 
ease with rapid footfall, and soon after I 
could distinguish the slow and languid 
steps of the old man ascending to the up- 
per floor. I waited an hour in the vicinity 
of the ruin—I saw a light in the upper- 
room, but no sound of human life was per- 
ceptible, and I reluctantly turned my steps 
homeward. 

‘My friend was at the theatre, his fa- 
ther and mother were engaged at whist with 
two neighbours; pleading fatigue, I wished 
them good night, and retired to my bed- 
room, not however to sleep, but to enjoy 





in a cool dressing-gown, at my window 
the luxury of musing upon the mysterious 
companion of Durbach, and of gazing upon 
the mighty ruin which towered above his 
hovel. The moon shone brightly on the 
venerable pile; the architectural details 
were less distinct than by daylight, but the 
mass and the outlines had gained in im- 
portance, and stood out in bolder magnifi- 
cence. 

** The commodious sofa on which I was 
reclining, and the delicious freshness of the 
night-breeze, gradually overcame my dis- 
inclination to sleep ; I was insensibly lulled 
into slumber, and had slept I knew not 
how long, when I was suddenly roused by 
the shrill cry of a watchman beneath my 
window. Starting from the sofa, I looked 
out into the moon-lit space before the 
house. The Black Gate, as usual, soon 
fixed all my attention ; the hut of Durbach 
was in deep shadow, and yet I thought I 
could distinguish the remarkable figure of 
its owner emerging from the door. Sur- 
prised to see him go out at a time so un- 
usual, I gazed intently upon him as he ap- 
proached. I was not mistaken: he passed 
slowly before the house, and turned the an- 
gle of a street leading to the hospital. A 
sudden thought flashed upon me. Why 
not avail myself of his absence to explore 
the mysteries of his abode, and ascertain 
who was his companion? Quitting my 
bed-room, I cautiously descended the 
stairs, unbarred the house door, and soon 
found myself beneath the massive ruin. 
The door of the hut was closed and fasten- 
ed; recollecting, however, the ‘ Open 
Sesame,’ which had been so promptly an- 
swered by the mysterious personage with 
the naked arm, I mustered resolution 
to knock three times on the door with my 
knuckle. I thought I heard a low groan- 
ing or muttering sound, and then clearly 
distinguished the noise of approaching foot- 
steps. The door was opened—lI saw the 
long and skinny arm; and, glancing up- 
ward, beheld a tall, emaciated, half-naked 
figure, which, without uttering a word, 
turned round and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. Soon I heard steps descending a 
ladder or staircase, into the cellar; deter- 
mined to pursue the adventure, I cau- 
tiously advanced into the hovel and let go 
the door, which closed instantly as if im- 
pelled by a spring, and made me start with 
terror. For a moment I fancied myself 
caught in a trap, and my liberty or even my 
lifein peril. Speedily shaking off ma pe 
nic, I explored my way with extended 
hands in quest of some place of conceal- 
ment, wherein I could observe the proceed- 
ings of the singular old man, and his still 
more mysterious inmate. I soon disco- 
vered a wide chimney covered with a door 
or fire-board : into this dark and breezy re- 
cess I crept, and impatiently awaited the 
return Of Durbach, In about half an hour 





or less, I heard him tap thrice on the door, 
I now began to fear that this second ar- 
rival would lead to explanation and disco- 
very. The summons, however, was an- 
swered as mine had been, by a strange 
murmur from the cellar, followed by the 
appearance of the tall figure, of which I 
could distinguish only a faint outline from 
my hiding-place. The door was opened 
as before, without a greeting on either 
side; the stranger strode across the room 
—I heard him descend according to cus- 
tom, and soon after the old man slowly re- 
tired into the room above. 

‘¢ Gently raising the fire-board, I looked 
out, and listened attentively. Below me 
all was still; above I noted the old man 
pacing slowly across the floor for some mi- 
nutes, after which the hut became silent as 
the grave. What should I do? was now 
the question. Follow the old man, or ex- 
plore my way to the mysterious inmate of 
the cellar? Still undecided, I noiselessly 
emerged from my concealment, and ap- 
proached the stairs with stealthy steps, feel- 
ing my way with caution, lest I should be- 
tray my presence by stumbling over some 
article of furniture. I now observed a 
faint light, or rather the reflection of a 
light, on the wall behind the staircase ; on 
closer investigation I remarked that the 
light issued from an open trap door, be- 
neath which I discovered a long step lad- 
der. For some moments | paused, fearful 
of detection: my curiosity, however, sharp- 
ened by the anticipation of some strange 
and romantic incident, overcame my alarm, 
and I cautiously descended. The deep 
cellar in which I found myself was small, 
and separated from an inner vault by a 
glass door, through which issued the light 
I had observed upon the wall above. Look- 
ing through the glass, I beheld with inde- 
scribable amazement, a room or hall of spa- 
cious dimensions, lighted by a single, but 
brilliant lamp, pendant from a ceiling de- 
corated with classical mouldings, richly 
gilt and coloured; while on the walls, 
= in compartments and surrounding 

orders, I distinguished, with increasing 
surprise, the richest arabesque designs. 
Antique masks—grotesque animals and in- 
sects — cameos—vases—trophies—shields 
—-weapons—satyrs—syrens, and foliage, 
were plainly discernible; the colouring 
fresh as if painted yesterday, and the draw- 
ings far surpassing in design and execution 
the vestiges of old Roman art I had so 
often admired in the upper apartments of 
this majestic ruin. The furniture of this 
chamber consisted of a bed, a chest of 
drawers, table, chairs, and, opposite to 
me, a large mirror, before which stood a 
tall and horribly emaciated man, apparent- 
ly busy at his toilette. About his long and 
spectral figure hung some threadbare gar- 
ments which had formerly perhaps been 
fitted to it, His linen was gray with age 
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and the want of washing; and although 
the sight was saddening, I could not help 
smiling as this apparently insane personage 
began to comb forward his long straggling 
black hair over his forehead, and carefully 
curl it with papers. He next washed his 
hands, drew over them a pair of ragged 
ruffles, and put on a pair of dirty gloves. 
Then taking the papers out of his hair, he 
went to the chest of drawers, took out a 
short Spanish cloak bedecked with tar- 
nished lace, and threw it over his shoul- 
der. He was now completely equipped, 
and gazed at his face and person with evi- 
dent delight, in the large mirror, which re- 
vealed to me all his looks and gestures 
with painful fidelity, so horrible was the 
vivid play of his muscles, which seemed to 
bound convulsively beneath the tightly 
drawn skin of his thin and livid counte- 
nance. Suddenly the expression under- 
went a total change. His eyes were light- 
ed up with intense and maniacal bright- 
ness ; his blue lips contracted into a horri- 
ble smile, and the muscles of his hollow 
cheeks quivered with strong inward excite- 
ment. ‘Ha! ha!’ he laughed, or rather 
shouted, ‘now I am decked out as she 
loved to see me!’ and turning away from 
the mirror, he proceeded with stately and 
measured steps towards a large niche or al- 
cove, covered with a black curtain, which I 
had not before observed. Touching a 
spring with his finger, the curtain flew up 
as quickly as the drop-scene of a theatre ; 
and I beheld, with new amazement, an open 
coffin or sarcophagus of glass, resembling 
somewhat the glass coffins of the saints in 
Roman churches, and containing the body 
of a female, the hands of which were 
crossed over the bosom: more I could not 
discern from the distance at which [ stood, 
and I wanted courage to approach for 
nearer inspection. 


‘“* «Good evening, my beloved !’ began 
the maniac, with a strange affectation in 
his tones and gestures, which, however lu- 
dicrous, made my blood run cold. ‘ Here 

am again, dearest!’ he continued ; 

true to the hour of meeting, Zeineb! No 
nvious gazer sees us, my beloved. Come 
hen, open thy arms and embrace me, as 
thou wert wont.’ 


** Raising the coffin-lid, he leaned over 
the corpse, and kissed the cheeks and lips 
of the dead with an ardent fondness which 
made me shudder; and my risiz¢ horror 
at this extraordinary spectacle so far over- 
came my caution, that I could not suppress 
an ejaculation loud enough to catch the ear 
of the maniac. Hastily turning round he 
espied me through the glass door, and 
without betraying any surprise, he ad- 
vanced towards me with a fixed but vacant 
look ; and from his first words I inferred 
that he was not unaccustomed to be thus 
disturbed, which gave me courage to stand 





my ground, and await the issue of this 
strange adventure, come what might. 

“¢* Ah! is it you, father?’ he ex- 
claimed, opening the glass door. Come 
in, old man, you were ever a kind father, 
and we have no secrets for you. Come 
nearer, old man, and my Zeineb shall kiss 
your hand,’ he continued, seizing with his 
long bony fingers, my reluctant hand, and 
drawing me near to the glass coffin. ‘ This 
is Zeineb,’ he resumed,—‘ my Zeineb—the 
Egyptian wonder!” Here he paused ; his 
eyes apparently directed towards the coffin, 
but with a vacant stare which showed his 
mind was wandering, and gave me an op- 
portunity to gaze uninterruptedly on the 
extraordinary figure in the coffin. The 
corpse was in a state of wonderful preser- 
vation. The complexion was still that of 
a brunette, and must, during life, have 
been of the dark hue peculiar to the gipsy 
tribe. The nose, mouth, and half-opened 
eyes were also cast in the peculiar mould 
of that mysterious race of itinerants. Long 
and waving tresses of raven black hair 
flowed over and below the shoulders; while 
the full and well formed bosom, the round 
and beautifully moulded arms, displayed 
to my wondering gaze the apparent firm- 
ness and elasticity of life itself. The small 
hands and round tapering fingers folded 
across the breast, were of such singular 
beauty, that I could have kissed them ; 
the lips were still red, and the half-expand- 
ed dank eyes fringed with long lashes com- 
pleted the illusion. Surely, l thought, this 
cannot be death, but sleep, and I gazed at 
this perfect face and form, until I forgot 
that i stood before a corpse, and but three 
feet removed from a maniac. I gazed in- 
deed until I became almost crazy myself 
with admiration, until I could no longer 
withstand an impulse to touch the beauti- 
ful arm, and ascertain if life still glowed 
within. Advancing a step nearer, I[ 
hastily touched and pressed the exquisite 
limb with a finger, and as hastily withdrew 
it, for alas! the pressure left a deep indent 
in the cold mass of flesh, which proved 
that no warm pulses beat beneath, and no 
vital power remained within to efface the 
mark [ had left on the surface. Before I 
had time, however, to pursue these reflec- 
tions, | was startled by a sudden and vio- 
lent gesture of my companion, who seemed 
to awaken as if from a dream. 

*““¢Old man, begone!’ he exclaimed, 
with fiercely rolling eyes, and with a con- 
traction of his limbs and muscles like that 
of a tiger about to spring, ‘ know’st thou 
not tis sacrilege to touch my Zeineb? be- 
gone, or I will strangle thee!” I did not 
wait a farther summons to depart, but, fix- 
ing my eyes keenly on his motions, I re- 
treated backwards as expeditiously as my 
shaking limbs would permit. As I ap- 
proached the door I saw him again lean 
over the corpse, and fix his lips on those of 





his dead Egyptian. Sick, and shuddering 
with involuntary loathing, [ stumbled when 
near the glass partition, and fell against it 
with a violence which, while it opened the 
door, broke the glass with a loud report 
and roused the maniac. Ltising hastily 
from the coftin, he advanced some steps 
with a settled fierceness in his gaze which 
boded no good. I saw him put his hand 
in his bosom, draw forth a glittering wea- 
pon, and dart forward. Happily I was 
now without the glass door, which I pushed 
against him to arrest his progress. I found 
the step-ladder, crawled up it on all-fours, 
and in deadly terror explored my way 
through the darkness to the door of the lio- 
vel. Here, however, a formidable obstacle 
awaited me. The door was fastened I 
knew not how, and probably by a spring- 
lock. While vainly attempting to open it, 
I heard my pursuer on the ladder, I fancied 
even that he was breathing closer behind 
me—nay, that I felt the point of his dagger 
in my back. Rendered powerful by de- 
spair, I struck my foot with violence against 
the door—the pannel, old and frail, yield- 
ed to the shock—the aperture appeared 
large enough, and with difficulty I crawled, 
or rather forced my way through it. When 
I had regained my feet, [ found myself in 
darkness. The moon had disappeared, 
and the obscurity was so dense that I could 
not see a foot in advance, nor, in the fear 
and confusion of the moment, could I even 
guess the direction of my friend’s house. 
The maniac was at the door behind me, I 
heard him draw a bolt, and feeling that | 
had not a moment to lose, I plunged for- 
ward through the darkness—too late, how- 
ever, to evade the keen sight of my pur- 
suer. Too soon his rapid step in close 
chace assailed my ear. I could not see 
him, but I fe/¢ that he gained upon me—I 
heard his loud and horrid menaces—I 
heard, too, the loud beat of my heart, as in 
deadly terror I strained every nerve to 
escape from certain death. Vain was the 
effort. He caught the skirt of my long 
dressing-gown—arrested my progress, and 
closed upon me. Turning round I saw 
the flash of his eyes, the upraising of his 
glittering dagger to stab me to the heart—I 
felt the point pass between my ribs, and 
fell senseless and bleeding on the pave- 
nent.” 


—_ ee re ae 


Paris sFashions. 
LADIES’ DRESSES. 

Tue make of dresses is still the same— 
corsages with large plaits crossed in front, 
and Grecian corsages. These latter are 
most in favour. The only alteration seen 
in dresses this season is, that the skirts are 
very full, usua!!y comprising seven or eight 
breadths of stutt. These dresses have, par- 
ticularly behind, very large plaits, which 
reach quite to the bottom of the skirt. 
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Ball dresses are made of crape, with a 
painted or embroidered wreath at the hem, 
wide in the middle, and tapering off as a 
drapery to each side of the petticoat, 
where a bow of ribbons is placed, which 
appears to join the embroidery in front 
with that behind; from each bow a column 
of corresponding embroidery or painting 
descends; the corsage forms a marked or 
decided V in front as the point passes the 
girdle about four inches, and at the point 
is placed a bow similar to those at the sides 
of the petticoat. The top of the corsage 1s 
a a lau sevigné; the sleeves are short, very 
full, and with irregular plaits. This style 
of dress is named a la jardiniere. 

The sleeves of evening dresses are fre- 
quently made en beret, (of the same mate- 
rial as the dress,) from which falls a wide 
blond which reaches to the elbow. 

The Venetian sleeves made of blond or 
Dona Maria gauze, (brocaded gauze,) are 
very fashionable; they are very full to the 
wrist, where they are fastened with a brace- 
let with cameos; the sleeve hangs down 
about five inches, similar to the sleeve of a 
domino. 

Blond is universally introduced in even- 
ing costume. 

Mantilles are indispensable with all 
crape dresses. 








susic. 


Tuis being the dead part of the year 
with respect to the arts, little or nothing 
can be said on one which we intend to no- 
tice particularly, (when any thing occurs 
worthy of being noticed,) namely, Music. 
We, in the mean time, in the absence of 
actual performance, can assure the lovers 
of that delightful art, that great prepara- 
tions are making on all hands, and parti- 
cularly at the King’s Theatre, to gratify 
them in an unprecedented degree. Indi- 
vidual stars, from time to time, will not in 
future be produced to shed their solitary 
lustre over this establishment; for it is the 
intention of the present liberal lessee to 
show forth a constant galaxy of first-rate 
talent in every department. In an early 
number, we trust to be able to give a cor- 
rect list of all the artistes engaged. 

Ad interim, we are glad to find also, 
that the domestic musical soirées in this 
most amateur city of Europe have com- 
menced. Most amateur city we repeat; 
for in the teeth of Mr. Fetis and _ his 
worthy colleague in impertinent slander 
against our land, Prince Puckler Muskan, 
there is more music sought for, heard, 
praised, and paid for, in London alone, 
than in all Europe beside*. Haud inex- 
perti, we could prove this, were it worth 
the trouble. 


* “The love of music in England is a 
mere affair of fashion. There is no nation 
in Europe which pays music better, or under- 
stands it worse.”—Jour of a German Prince . 
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DRURY LANE. 
Friday.—William Tell ; Hyder Ali. 
Saturday. — Lionel and Clarissa; the Adopted 
Child. 
Monday.—Pizarro ; Hyder Ali. 
Tuesday.—The Lord of the Manor; Divertisement ; 


Clari. 
Wednesday. —Masaniello ; Popping the Question ; 
Hyder Ali. 


Thursday. — Artaxerxes ; the Little Corporal ; 


; Hyder Ali. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Iriday.—Fra Diavolo; the Irish Ambassador. 
Suturday.—The Stranger ; the Irish Ambassador. 


Monday.—The Revenge; Auld Robin Gray; the 
Irish Ambassador. 


Tuesday.—Merry Wives of Windsor; 
Note. 
Wednesday.—Fra Diavolo; the Irish Ambassador. 
Thursday. — Artaxerxes; Hide and Seek; the 
Irish Ambassador. 
Tuts has been another week of inaction; 
and with the one exception of Miss Shir- 
reff’s debut at Covent Garden on Thursday, 
both majors and minors have been devoid 
of novelty. As Thursday is rather a late 
date for critical inquiry, we quote the re- 
marks of a contemporary on this young 
lady’s performance, which appears to have 
been eminently successful :— 

“The fair debutante has commenced 
her vocal career in a part with which many 
operatic performers of considerable ability 
were content to close theirs. She has, 
however, shown that her talents were not 
unequal to the task. Miss Shirreff’s voice 
is a soprano, of considerable, but not of 
first-rate compass. As, however, she ap- 
pears to be extremely young, it is probable 
that its powers in this respect will hereafter 
be more fully developed by practice. Her 
tones are clear and sweet, and she seems 
to possess a perfect command over them. 
She exhibited no contemptible degree of 
science, but we think that she shone most 
in the execution of those airs where deli- 
cacy and tenderness of expression were 
required. She appeared, on her entrance, 
to be deeply affected by the novelty of her 
situation. But the hearty applause of the 
audience soon encouraged her into self- 
possession, and she very quickly lost every 
trace of embarrassment. 

“Her first air, ‘Adieu! thou gentle 
youth,’ was given with feeling. It pleased 
us infinitely more than her execution of 
‘Fly soft ideas, fly,’ which, though it was 
encored, struck our ears as too hurried and 
indistinct. This latter fault we observed 
in only this instance. Every where else 
the enunciation of Miss Shirreff was very 
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good. The two sentimental airs, ‘If o’er 
the cruel tyrant, Love,’ and ‘ Let not rage, 
thy bosom firing,’ were sung in a very im- 
pressive style. The execution of the 
former was graceful and pathetic. It dis- 
tinctly pointed, in our opinion, to the pe- 
culiar cast of Miss Shirreff’s genius. In 
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some few instances she was not happy in 





her execution of the recitative. By an in- 
judicious introduction of ornament, the 
simplicity of the composition was marred. 
In this opera, the bravura, ‘The Sol- 
dier Tir’d,’ has ever been considered the 
great touchstone of vocal talent, though it 
is rather a difficult than a fine piece of 
composition. It was well sung by Miss 
Shirreff; she did not, indeed, display so 
much force or brilliancy as others, posses- 
sing vocal organs of more extensive power, 
have done, but she showed that her know- 
ledge of the music was correct, and, if she 
did not astonish, she pleased. She exe- 
cuted the running passages of this absurd 
bravura without indistinctness or confu- 
sion. The air was encored, and the repe- 
tition was even an improvement on the 
first performance. Miss Shirreff has con- 
siderable personal attractions ; her features 
are pleasing and intelligent ; her figure ts 
neat and well formed; she treads the 
stage with ease; and her action, of which 
she is notsparing, is generally distinguished 
by propriety. The house was extremely 
full, and the audience were unanimous and 
enthusiastic in their applause.” 

The play bill informs us, in a paragraph 
of red letter, that Miss Shirreff was received 
**by an overflowi audieuce with the most 
rapturous applause” ; doubtless the play- 
bill printer was intoxicated with delight ! 

*.* We shall pay attention to this mat- 
ter ourselves next week, when also the 
continuation of J. N.’s remarks will be 
inserted. 








Guardian’s Literary Intelligencer. 


New Booxs.—Tales of my Landlord, 4th series, 
(Count Robert of Paris, &c.), 4 vols. 12mo, 22. 2s. 
—Hall’s (Rev. R.) Works, vol. 5, 8vo. 12s.—Val- 
py’s Classical Library, vol. 24, (Plutarch, vol. 2,) 
18mo. 4s. 6d.—Hughes’s Divines, vol. 19, (Hall's 
Contemplations, vol. 2,) small 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Gil 

pin and Valpy’s Anthologia Sacra, or Select ‘Theo- 
logical Extracts, Svo. 1/, 4s.—Elliott’s Travels in 
the North of Europe. 8vo. 15s.—Thoresby’s Corres- 
pondence, 2 vols. 8vo. l/, 8s.—Romance and Re- 
ality, by L. FE. L., 3 vols. small 8vo. 1/. Ils. 6d.— 
Standard Novels, vol, 10, (Conclusion of the Ghost 
Seer and Edgar Huntley,) 12mo.6s,—Gill’s Family 
Prayers, 18mo. bound, Is, 6d. 





CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 
Several friendly suggestions have been re- 
ceived, which shall be attended to in due 
time. 

A second Batch of Novels, ineluding 
L. E. L.’s “ Romance and Reality,” “ Ca- 
meron,” &c. &c. next week, together with 
one or two features of which our present 
number ts unavoidably deficient. 





(3 ‘The back Numbers and Parts may 
now be had; it is recommended that sets be 
made up as soon as possible. 

The present Number will remain at press 
till Monday. 

Lord Byron’s MS. Letter may be seen, 
on application, at Messrs. Cocnrane and 
Co.’s, Waterloo Place, 
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Now ready, in 12mo, cloth boards, price 6s. with 
Portrait, a New Edition of DE FOE’S 


HISTORY OF THE PLAGUB 
in 1665. 


** Had he not been the authorof ‘ Robinson Cru. 
soe,’ De Foe would have deserved immortality for 
the genius he has displayed in this work,”—Sir W. 
Scott. 

ReNsHAw and Rosz, 256, Strand; and J. G1n- 
BERT, 5), Paternoster Row. 








This day is published, Part I. of 
ANECDOTES OF 


WILLIAM HOGARTH, 
writted by Himself; with Essays on his Life and 
Genius, and Criticisms on his Works, selected from 

. ALPOLE, GILPIN, LAms, and others. To which 
are added, Lists of his Paintings and Prints, with 
an Account of their Variations, To be completed 
in Four Monthly Parts. 


Each Part will be embellished with about 
Twelve Copper Plates, supplementary to those 
ublished inthe newedition of Trusler’s ‘‘ Hogarth 
foralized,’’ to which work this volume will form 
a suitable companion. 


**I was pleased with the ey of a gentleman, 
who, being asked which book he esteemed most in 
his library, answered ‘ Shakspeare ;’ being asked 
which he esteemed next best, replied, ‘ Hogarth.’ 
His graphic representations are indeed books ; they 
have the teeming, fruitful, suggestive meaning of 
words, Other pictures we look at—his prints we 
read,.”’—Lamb. 


* Hogarth, who may in more than one respect 
be compared to Aristophanes, introduced genuine 
comedy into painting, and delineated the manners 
of his countrymen in a true, attractive, and in- 
structive manner, and not unfrequently with con- 
siderable pathos. One considers him as a great 
satiric anthor, who described the fo!lies and vices 
of his age with the pencil and the burin.”—Mr. 
Bartsch 


Printed by and for J. B. Nicnoxs and Son, 
25, Parliament Street. 





Lately Published, in One Vol. 8vo. 
A HISTORY of the 


FIRST REVOLUTION inFRANCE. 
By John Bell, Esq. 

“The style is powerful and concise; and the 
clearness with which the working of the political 
parties is developed has probably never been sur- 
passed.”—Literary Gazette. 

‘It is written with fairness and impartiality ; 
and it is the only work on the subject of which we 
can say thus much.’’—Spectator. 


**We esteem the volume as a specimen of honest 
prose which deserves a place in every room where 
a book is to be found,’’—Atlas. 


** This book is decidedly the very best history of 
this great event. Here is more about the real 
movers in the Revolution—the fiery demagogues, 
than in any other work; we become personally 
acquainted with Mirabeau, Marat, Robespierre, 
&c,”’—Tatler. 


A New Edition, in One small Vol. price 8s, 6d. 
ABERNETHY’S LECTURES, 


including his Observations on the Production of 
LocaL DisgkAse. The whole of Abernethy’s Lec- 
tures are given in this volume verbatim as delivered 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Our only safety from this painful and fatal dis- 
order, THE CHOLERA, depends on attention to the 
stomach; we cannot do better than recommend 
this volume, the value of which is not confined 
to the medical practitioner, but is a valuable book 
of reference and consuitation in families, from 
their plain and lucid style. 


Also, in One Vol. 

LECTURES on the THEORY and 

PRACTICE of SURGERY. By Sir Astley Cooper. 
In One Vol. price 4s. 

ECONOMIC ADVICE relative to 
the PURCHASE and CONSUMPTION of TEA, 
COFFEE, &c. By J. Stephenson, M.D. 

‘* Every housekeeper should possess it.”—Sun. 

Printed for F. C, Westiny, near the King’s 
College, Strand, 





The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
published this day, (price Two Shillings,) is em- 
bellished with a View of Nottingham Castle, re- 
cently destroyed by fire ; the Portraits of four Ne- 
cromancers; and a Cistern bearing the arms of 
Henry VII. Among other articles, it contains Re- 
marks on the New Metropolitan Coal Act; on the 
Founder of Sunday Schools; the Character of 
John Knox; the Manufacture of Glass; Plurali- 
ties held by Puritans; Brougham Castle and 
Brougham Hall; Easter Eggs; Early Annals of 
History ; and M. Niebuhr, &c. &c. Several Articles 
in Classical Literature: Reviews of New Publica- 
tions; Historical Notes on the Cholera; Obituary, 
with Memoirs of Lord le Despencer, Right Hon. 
John Caicraft, J. H. North, Esq., M.P., General 
Loftus, the Rev. S. Seyer, M. Hathaway, Esq., 
and other distinguished individuals. 


Published by Jonn Harris, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 


INTERESTING NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





I. 
CHAUNT OF THE CHOLERA. 
SONGS FOR IRELAND. 


By the Authors of “ The O’Hara Tales,’’ ‘‘ The 
Smuggler,” &c. In one volume ]2mo. price3s. 6d’ 
boards. 

IT, 


THE CLUB-BOOK;; consisting of Original 
Tales, by the following distinguished Authors :— 
Allan Cunningham, Esq.—The Ettrick Shepherd.— 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower.—John Galt, Esq.— 
G. P. R. James, Esq. —D. M. Mor, Esq.—A. 
Picken, Esq.—Tyrone Power, Esq.— Leitch Ritehie, 
FEsq., &e. &c. &e. 


SECOND EDITION. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. boards. 


** One of the most pleasantly attractive and per- 
manently interesting books of the season.”’—Scots 
Times. 

“‘The variety of the ‘Club-Book’ will recom- 
mend it to every class of readers who read for 
amusement,.’’—Literary Gazette. 

** The idea of this work is excellent. Here is 
variety to tickle the dull appetite of the public, and 
the feast is equal to the bill of fare. All parties, 
without exception, have done well. We have our 
favourite tales, of course, and so will every reader 
have, and the preferenee will depend on his feel- 
ings and humour ; but it will be admitted by all, as 
a whole, the collection is excellent.’”’-—Athenzeum. 


IIT. 


HARRO HARRING’S POLISH MEMOIRS. 
In | vol. small 8vo. price 9s, 

POLAND, under the DOMINION 
of RUSSIA. By Harro Harring, late Officer in 
the Regiment of Lancers of the Russian Imperial 
Life-Guard. Translated from the Original Ger- 
man. 

*,* This work has excited an extraordinary de- 
gree of interest on the Continent, having been 
suppressed by order of the Prussian Government. 

IV. 
In 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

The POLISH REVOLUTION of 
1830-31. With SKETCHES of the LEADING 
CHARACTERS; obtained from authentic sources, 
Forming a Supplement to FLETCHER’s HISTORY 
of POLAND. 

** We may be robb'd of Freedom’s right— 
We may be slain in Freedom’s fight, 
But still, against the despot’s might, 
Weare the free !”’ 
Wade's Polish Melodies. 
V. 
THE SONG of ALBION. A Poem 
commemorative of the Crisis. LINES on the 
FALL of WARSAW, and other Poems. By Henry 
Sewell Stokes. Handsomely printed in 8vo, 9s. 
VI. 
The Cheapest and most Elegant of all the Libraries. 
ROSCOE’s NOVELIST’s LIBRARY 
with Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Pub- 
lishing in Monthly Volumes, price only 5s., hand- 


somely bound, uniform with the ‘* Waverley 
Novels,” 





VII. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


Prospectus of the Plan intended to be pursued 
in the direction of the ITALIAN OPERA. By 
Thomas Monck Mason, Esq. In 8vo. Price to 
Non-Subscribers, Is. 


VIII. 


POLISH MELODIES. 


The Poetry and Music by J. Augustine Wade, 
Esq., Author of “‘ Songs of the Flowers,” ‘‘ Dwel- 
ling of Fancy,” &c. Handsomely printed in royal 
4to., and beautifully embellished, price 10s. 6d. bds. 


** Mr. Wade unites in his own person the ta- 
lents of a poet and a musician in a manner te 
which we do not know any parallel. His song, 
‘The Polish Serenade,’ is both tender and heroic ; 
and his ‘ Who are the Free?’ is one of the most 
thrilling war-songs we have ever heard. Itis wor- 
thy to be a companion to Burns’s ‘ Battle of Ban- 
nockburn.’ The music is altogether admirable ; 
simple in the extreme, yet full of energy. Itis one 
of those things with which Braham could make an 
audience crazy with enthusiasm.”’—Spectator. 


‘* A very long time indeed has elapsed since a 
collection of this description has fallen under our 
notice, which deserves to be so highly landed, — 
Had not Mr. Wade already earned the deserved 
character of being one of the most popular vocal 
composers of the day, this production would at 
once demand that he should be proclaimed as 
such.”—Sunday Times. 


‘*The present publication, which is well-timed, 
and well expresses public feeling, is likely to be 
popular. In ‘The Polish Serenade,’ which is our 
favourite, there is a great deal of tenderness and 
sweetness,’’—Atheneum. 


‘“‘The songs are spiritedly written, and are ar- 
ranged as duets, trios, and may be turned into 
chorus extempore; an excellent plan for the 
amusement of a drawing-room circle. A more 
elegant little volume of its kind we have not seen 
for a long time.’’—Atlas. 


IX. 
THE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION ; illustrated by Examples. With 
Critical Remarks. By David Booth, Author of the 


“ Analytical Dictionary.”” In 1 vol. 12mo. price 
7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


** We look upon this as the best work of its kind 
which has yet appeared in our language. It com- 
bines the precepts of grammar with examples, 
which not only elucidate them, but impress them 
on the memory ; and to these are added a series of 
critical observations upon every department of 
composition, which are marked by a correct taste, 
a sound judgment, and an extensive acquaintance 
with the best models which our literature affords. 
The varying caprices of modern innovations upon 
the true idiomatic style of our dialeet, the corrup- 
tions of the ‘ well of English undefiled,’ are skil.. 
fully detected, and uniformly reprobated with be- 
coming indignation ; while the accurate course of 
attaining a pure and elegant diction, free from all 
pedantry, is pointed ont in a manner that is intel- 
ligible to the most ordinary capacity. But the 
great merit of the work is, that it is not merely di- 
dactic : it has none of the frowns of the schoolmas- 
ter. Mr. Booth is at once the tutor and the com- 
panion; his work, besides being valuable for its 
rules, is rendered entertaining by its extracts from 
different writers, most, if not all, of which he has 
selected according to his own judgment, without 
depending upon that of authors who have preceded 
him in this indispensable branch of education.— 
In this respect his volume may either be substi- 
tuted for or used as an introduction to Blair’s ad- 
mirable Lectures. We need scarcely add, that Mr. 
Booth is already known to the public as the author 
of the ‘ Analytical Dictionary.””—Monthly Re- 
view for October, 1831. 


Printed for JAMES COCHRANE and CO., 1], 
Waterloo Place. 
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